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IKE frosting for a birthday cake. the cover for 
the anniversary issue of the GAZETTE is 
something special. The composite effort of Mr 
Don Margo and Sgt Svend Andersen, both of 
the LEATHERNECK art staff, its symbolism really 
requires no explanation. To emphasize the obvi- 
ous. for 171 vears the Marines have been where 
it counts, 
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WE’RE HANDLING 
142,000,000 
LOCAL CALLS 

A DAY 





That’s 25,000,000 more than a year ago — and an 
all-time high. 

It didn’t seem possible that available equipment, 
with such additions as we could make, could be 
stretched to handle an increase like that. But it’s 
been done despite shortages of materials and 
other handicaps. Best of all, service keeps on 
being good on most calls. 


There are delays once in a while but we’re doing 
our best to make them fewer and fewer. Service 
will be better than ever as soon as new equipment 
can be made and installed. 
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PREVIEW OF THE EPOCHAL 


[T&T wicrowave TOWER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 










“It couldn't be done!” 











Forerunner of Multi-Service Microwave Centers 


IT aT diait: 








To Revolutionize Radio, Television and Communications 


LiKE a giant key, this revolutionary tower of 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories is rising skyward at Nutley, N. J., to 
open the way for simultaneous microwave 
transmission of many different kinds of radio, 
each of which now requires separate facilities. 

First project of its kind ever to be built, this 
experimental laboratory foretells future radio, 
television and communications centers com- 
bining all microwave services in single com- 
munity towers in the most desirable locations. 

Imagine transmitting 12 FM radio pro- 
grams, 6 color television programs and 4 black- 
and-white television programs all at the same 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





time from only one microwave tower! 

Not only that, but multiple program broad- 
casting by Pulse Time Modulation or trans- 
missions to police, trucks and trains, as well 
as long-distance telephony and television, may 
also be handled at the very same instant. 

Signalling a new era in microwaves this 
laboratory takes its place with such IT&T mile- 
stones as America’s first commercial color 
television station, designed, built and recently 
installed for Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It is an example of the pioneering that has 
established IT&T’s international leadership in 
communications, radio and television. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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@ Seal up a stream of electrons in 
a vacuum tube...and you have a 
space-defying genie that vitalizes 
industry...and can save countless 


lives! 


@ As far back as 1930 Sperry put 
electronics to work...introducing 
electronic control for the Sperry 
Gyro-Compass. 


@ From then on electronics was 
employed whenever it could ex- 
tend the usefulness and perform- 
ance of Sperry products — both 
aeronautical and marine. And in 
1939, came the Klystron, “heart- 
beat” of Radar. 


@ In war, Radar saved numberless 
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develop these and many other 
services for mankind. Still Sperry 


lives by advance warning of hos- 
tile attack. Today, in peace, Radar 


brings new safety to mankind... 
plotting aerial and marine opera- 
tions with pin-point accuracy. 


mw Sperry pioneered in helping 


research and practical applications 
of electronics go endlessly on... 
in that search for something bette 
which we call product improve- 
ment. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, N.Y. + DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS © CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
Aircraft: Gyropilots « Gyrosyn Compasses Attitude Gyros « Directional Gyros e Gyro-Horizons 
Detonation Indicators « Automatic Radio Direction Finders « Instrument Landing Systems 
Traffic Control Systems e Marine: Gyro-Compasses « Gyro-Pilots e Gyro- Magnetic Compasses 
Incandescent Searchlights e Steering Systems e Radar e Lorane Industrial: Railroad Radio 
Microwave Relayse Microline Test Equipment Klystron Tubes « Strobodyne « Knockometer 
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Cargo Ship... 


MISTER ROBERTS —Thomas Heggen. Illustrated 
by Samuel Hanks Bryant. 221 pages. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


Mister Roberts is one of the first and best 
samples of good writing to come out of the recent 
war. Anyone who ever traveled on a transport 
in the Pacific will be aware of the realism in 
Heggen’s book. He tells of life aboard the USS 
Reluctant, a Navy cargo ship making its regular 
run from Tedium to Boredom and sometimes to 
Monotony and even Ennui, 3,000 miles away. In 
its months of plodding across the Pacific the ship 
is never fired upon. Its own 5-inch gun (and 
the port 3-inchers) were fired on only one occa- 
sion—for five frantic, erratic minutes at a 
periscope which proved to be a branch of a 
floating tree. 

Against this background of monotonous peace 
is highlighted the story of the ship’s first lieu- 
tenant, Douglas Roberts, Lt. USNR, “a young 
man of sensitivity, perceptiveness, and idealism.” 
At 18 he had enlisted in the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade but the war ended before he could get 
to Spain. In 1940 he tried to get in the RAF in 
Canada and in 1941 applied to the American air 
forces, failing because of a malocclusion. When 
war came to Pearl Harbor, Roberts left medical 
school and joined the Navy, eager to get into 
action. By 1945 he has been 33 months out of 
the States on the Reluctant and prior to that he 
served peacefully on a tanker in the Atlantic. 
On the 15th day of every month he submits a 
letter requesting combat duty on a destroyer or 
a cruiser. Finally re-assigned, he is killed by a 
kamikaze blast while drinking coffee in the ward- 
room of a destroyer off Kyushu. 

That story will not sound like much to marines, 
notably lacking in sympathy for the hard lot 
of the Navy with its sheets, showers, hot chow, 
and ice water. But Heggen can write and his 
book is full of real Navy people. He is not so 
preoccupied with Mr. Roberts’ baffled fighting 
spirit as to neglect the men and the life aboard 
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his ship. The lack of incentive in a dull and 
thankless task, with its resultant missing morale 
and discipline, has its varied effect on all hands 
aboard the Reluctant. Never seeing a Jap, these 
180-odd officers and men had only one tangible 
enemy—the Captain. The warfare that went on 
was ridiculous, even pathetic perhaps, but it 
served as a substitute for the shooting war they 
missed. 

The crew of the Reluctant, their actions and 
their talk, are realistic, but Heggen achieves his 
effect without the overworked vulgarity of some 
recent war novels. His account of the island 
nurses taking showers within view of the ship’s 
signal bridge is a small masterpiece in itself. The 
same might be said of the book as a whole; un- 
pretentious, it nevertheless covers a lot of issues 
without fumbling and remains highly readable. 
It might well be required reading, along with 
the advice of John Paul Jones, for newly-com- 
missioned officers of any service. 

This is Thomas Heggen’s first book. He spent 
four years in the Navy and came out a lieutenant, 
after serving on an APA that was on hand at 
Guam, Peleliu, Iwo, and Okinawa. An account of 
life on an assault transport prior to a landing 
operation would make interesting reading if it 
came from his typewriter. In Mister Roberts he 
already has done a fine job on one aspect of 
the recent Pacific war. LM 

Ps 
Japanese Story .. . 


THE LOST WAR—Matsuo Kato. 264 pages. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


This book, say the publishers, was written in 
a freezing building in bombed-out Tokyo last 
winter by Matsuo Kato, one-time Domei corre- 
spondent with the assistance of Capt John W. 
Henderson, AUS, of Washington, D. C. It is the 
summing-up of what went on inside of Japan 
during the Pacific War—written for American 
consumption by a Japanese. 
Kato lists as basic reasons for the war: 
. . . Japan’s long-range dreams of expansion, 
of access to raw materials to relieve the pres- 
sure of population, underlay a complex com- 
bination of diplomatic, political, and military 
miscalculations . German influence, the pre- 
occupation of Russia, racial antipathies, fear and 
distrust of the Western powers, the personal 
ambition of Japan’s leaders, and the insistence 
of the military upon regaining the face that had 
been lost in the ill-conceived, ill-executed China 
incident. . . 7 

The Japanese decision to attack the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands was 
based on the Army’s best judgment and was a 
“now-or-never proposition.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Nomura and Ku- 
rusu were dickering with the State Department. 
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Muster Roberts 


by Thomas Heggen 


The story of men aboard a Navy cargo 
ship doing monotonous duty in the Pa- 
cific. Their actions, their realistic talk, 
and their feud with the captain, as writ- 
ten by a former lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy, help make this one of the top 


novels of the war. 


$2.50 








THE 
LOST WAR 


by Matsuo Kato 


Here is the summing up of what went 
on in Japan during the war behind the 
iron curtain of censorship. Written ob- 
jectively by a former Domei correspon- 
dent who once studied and worked in the 


United States. 


$2.75 
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Adm Kichisaburo Nomura is pictured as a bluff 
and sincere sailor and Saburo Kurusu is sup- 
posed to have wondered himself if he were being 
used as a smokescreen. 

Japan was on a full war footing by the time 
Kurusu reached Washington, although only a 
few of the top leaders knew how advanced the 
plans were. Japan did not contemplate an in- 
vasion of either Hawaii or the mainland; the 
Pearl Harbor attack was planned to bring the 
U. S. naval strength below that of the Japanese 
fleet. Japan’s over-all strategy was to become so 
firmly established in the South Pacific that with 
the anticipated German victory in Europe, the 
U.S. would abandon the war in the Pacific as a 
useless expense. 

Orders were issued on 1 December by the 
Imperial headquarters to start the war at 1:30 
p-m., 7 December (New York Time), just 30 
minutes after Kurusu and Nomura were to de- 
liver the Japanese reply to Cordell Hull’s brus- 
que note of 26 November. But the Japanese 
diplomatic duo were an hour and 20 minutes 
late in getting to the State Department. Sup- 
posedly, they didn’t know the atack had begun 
and they couldn’t understand Hull’s strained 
attitude. It wasn’t until they returned to the 
Embassy that an attache told them of the radio 
reports of the bombing of Pearl Harbor—or so 
at least claims Kato who was in Washington at 
the time. 

After being exchanged, Kato arrived home on 
13 August 1942 to find a Japan flushed with 
victory. The government was already dividing 
its new ready-made colonial empire among the 
great Zaibatsu firms (Mitsui, Mitsubiski, etc.) 
for exploitation. Even the naval defeats of Mid- 
way and the Coral Sea had been adroitly pre- 
sented as victories. 

But behind Japan’s outward facade of unity 
there was friction between the Army and the 
Navy, particularly over the allocation of air- 
equally. When things got tough, the Navy de- 
clared the Central Pacific the critical area and 
wanted to concentrate Japan’s total air power 
there. The Army was insistent that its Burma and 
Chinese campaigns were equally important. 

The loss of Saipan was recognized, even in 
Japan, as the beginning of the end. Tojo re- 
signed 20 July 1944 and a new cabinet was 
formed with Gen Kuniaki Koiso as premier. 
The Koiso government faltered along for a year, 
then collapsed on 5 April 1945 with the Ameri- 
can landings on Okinawa. The war was getting 
too close to Japan. The formation of the Suzuki 
government, at the direct instigation of the Em- 
peror, was a bid for peace. 

Kato discloses that, in the early days of the 
war, our radio and pamphlet propaganda was as 
amusing and ridiculous to the Japanese as were 
their similar efforts to us. Our radio commenta- 


tors used archaic Japanese and our illustrators 
botched the Jap national costume and customs. 
The best propaganda agent the Americans had 
was the B-29. 

He admits that the atomic bomb was only a 
coup de grace to a nation already in its death 
throes. 

“At the moment the bomb struck, Japan’s 
war was irrevocably lost, along with her fan- 
tastic dream of empire, her adolescent longing 
for world recognition, and her militarists’ in- 
flamed lust for power. . . ” 

Japan’s basic economy was much too shaky 
to support a major war. In the fall of 1941 
she had just enough oil to wage war if she were 
going to wage it at all. Once her reserves were 
exhausted, she was depending on the captured 
fields and refineries of the Netherlands East In- 
dies, but the battered mechant marine couldn't 
deliver the goods. Japan’s steel industry, one- 
twentieth that of the U. S., failed for lack of 
scrap (once imported principally from the U. S.) 
and shortage of high grade coal (the merchant 
marine couldn't deliver from Manchuria and 
North China). 

About 80 cities had been completely destroyed 
or mostly reduced to rubble. Tokyo had become 
a collection of small villages with about a third 
of its 1940 population of 6.8 million. 

From a prewar level of 2,400 calories, Japan’s 
diet fell to 1,500 calories. The black market got 
out of control, gained a semi-authorized status. 

Even so the people were stunned when Hiro- 
hito gave them the word they were through. 
Among the Army extremists there were riots. 
Radio Tokyo was briefly seized. More than a 
thousand officers and professional soldiers killed 
themselves before August was ended. But the 
majority of the people accepted the war’s end 
fatalistically. 

Kato’s book deserves a reading. It is a well- 
balanced piece of reporting, and it gives, much 
more impartially than you would expect, the 
story of what went on inside Japan. EHS 


ra 
Global Air War. . 


THE BRERETON DIARIES—LtGen Lewis H. 
Brereton, USA, 450 pages, New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $4.00. 


Gen Brereton’s experiences in World War II 
as an air force commander may be described as 
global. He was in the Philippines when war 
broke out, moved to Australia and then to the 
China-Burma-India Theatre. From India he 
went to North Africa and formed the Ninth Air 
Force, which he later took to England to become 
the nucleus of the U. S. Tactical Air Force. 
When Germany collapsed, he was the com- 
mander of the First Allied Airborne Army. 

Graduating from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
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The 


Brereton Diaries 


by LtGen Lewis H. Brereton 


The commander of the Ninth Army 
Air Force and First Allied Aiborne Army 
tells of his setbacks and victories in the 
past war. From the fail of the Philippines 
and the retreat in Burma to victory in 
Africa and Europe, the general presents 


the story of global war as he saw it. 


$4.00 
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1911, Lewis H. Brereton transferred to the Army 
and joined the Signal Corps in order to get into 
aviation. He served with distinction in World 
War I, and was commanding the Third Air 
Force in Florida when ordered to the Philip- 
pines in October 1941. 

As commander of the American Air Forces in 
the Philippines shortly after the Japanese attack, 
Gen Brereton was placed in an unenviable posi- 
tion. Insufficient planes, lack of air warning 
services, and construction difficulties were only 
a portion of the obstacles he had to surmount. 
The general states that after the Japanese attack 
on 8 December, he wanted to bomb Formosa, 
but was forbidden, for reasons never fully 
explained. 

Just prior to the evacuation of Manila, Gen 
Brereton was transferred to Australia to aid in 
the defense of the Australia, British, Dutch, 
American Command known as ABDACOM. The 
fight for Java is a depressing tale which might 
have ended differently, according to the general, 
if there had been time for him to receive the 
planes already en route to ABDACOM from the 
United States. 

Upon the fall of Java, Brereton was ordered to 
India to help in the defense of India, Burma, 
and Chungking. At this point it is apparent that 
Gen Brereton is fed up with evacuating areas 
one jump ahead of the Japs. Nevertheless, he 
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The thermoscope type is one of the 
line of “American Beauty” electric flat 
and pressing irons. It is intended pri- 
marily for household usage. 

Others are designed and built for 
laundry, tailors’ and industrial usage, in 
weights to 24 pounds. 

AMERICAN’ ELECTRICAL HEATER 
COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











OUR NEW HOME 


The acceptance of United Services Life Insurance 
Company policies by officers and their families has 
made possible the acquisition of our new building. 

At this new location we will continue to strive for 
the most efficient manner of serving our policy owners. 


PITRE CTORS 


Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, USA ret. 
Rear Adm. Harry G. Hamlet, USCG, ret 
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Brig. Gen. Leigh C. Farbank, USA ret 
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Thomas F. Burke, Exec. V. P 
For complete information concerning the many 
ADVANTAGES offered by this officer owned and 
controlled company, send your name, rank, or- 
ganization, date of birth and address to the 
Home Office: 


1600 - 20th St., N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 











set to work and arranged for the resupply of 
Stillwell’s forces and managed to take the offen- 
sive by organizing, and participating in bomb- 
ing attacks against Port Blair and Rangoon. 

The gravity of the Allied position in the Mid- 
dle East called for Gen Brereton’s presence at 
Cairo. With available bombers from India, he 
arrived at Cairo just as Rommel had driven 
Auchinleck back into Egypt, and was on the 
point of entering Alexandria. Here the fortunes 
of war change and he has the satisfaction of 
seeing the renowned Afrika Korps disintegrate 
and fall back hurriedly, largely due to Allied air 
superiority. 

While in the Middle East, Gen Brereton 
directed the Ploesti raid of August 1, 1943. He 
says our planes achieved “approximately a 60 
per cent destruction and put a serious dent in 
Germany's oil supply.” (This estimate varies 
from that of the Strategic Bombing Survey 
which states that in the year following Ploesti, 
oil deliveries to Germany increased. ) 

(nother of Gen Brereton’s proudest recollec- 
tions of the Middle East is the forced surrender 
of Pantelleria, Leros, and Lampedusa by bom- 
bardment aviation unaided by other forces. 

England is the next port of call for the general, 
where his Ninth Air Force was retrained to 
take a part in the coming invasion of Europe. 
Here the Ninth grew to be the world’s largest 
air force. Their mission was tactical, and his- 
tory has recorded its effectiveness. 

Perhaps the most significant of Gen Brereton’s 
undertakings was the formation of the First 
Allied Airborne Army in August 1944—a task 
the general was at first reluctant to accept. Gen 
Eisenhower was deeply interested in its organiza- 
tion, while Montgomery never fully supported 
the idea. In the big operation of Arnhem, the 
airborne troops accomplished their mission but 
the Second Army’s failure to break through 
made it impossible to capitalize on the original 
success. After the Arnhem drop, Montgomery 
refused to release the 82nd and 101st Airborne 
Divisions, and used them as conventional infan- 
try in spite of Gen Brereton’s loud protests.. 

Reinforcing his opinions with Gen Arnold’s, 
the author makes no bones as to the Air Force 
feeling regarding the controversy in the Army 
about airborne command. Airborne troops, Gen 
Brereton believes, should be commanded by Air 
Force officers. 

In the diaries, Gen Brereton does not make a 
plea for air power, nor does he speculate on the 
future of the air arm. Yet, he tells us that he 
was on Gen “Billy” Mitchell’s defense staff, and 
repeatedly refers to Mitchell’s theories as they 
were applied in this war. One suspects that, 
given an opportunity to set down his ideas in 
other than diary form, Gen Brereton would be 
all out for air power. EGR 
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This Month and Next 


LETCHER PRATT dropped in the other day 
to tell us that his publishers have titled his 
history (currently running in the GAZETTE as 
“The Marines in the Pacific War) “THE Lone 
Roap: the Marines in the Pacific.” The book is 


scheduled for release sometime next spring. 


Capt Lewis Meyers, who will shortly leave 
Quantico for inactive duty and California, comes 
through this month with “The Over-Rated Bayo- 
net” which is one of the most revealing articles 
we have yet printed. Capt Meyers, incidentally, 
had one of the war’s shortest careers as a rifle 
company commander. A company officer on Iwo 
when his CO was hit, Meyers got up, managed 


to take two steps before he too went down. 


Next month there will be “Keeping Up with 
Amphibious Warfare” by Mas Joun S. Hupson 
which summarizes the mission of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleet Troop Training Units, and 
“Defense Against Airborne Attack” by LTCoL 
Robert E. CusHMAN, whose tactical discourses 
have appeared before in the GAZETTE. 


Also scheduled for December is a piece on the 
latest developments in automatic arms by Capt 
MELVIN M. Jounson, Jr., who knows more about 
the subject than anybody we can think of; his 
books on small arms are standard texts and his 
light machine gun and automatic rifle designs 


are justly famous. 
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Anniversary Greetings 


... from the Commandant 


N THIS 171st anniversary of the U. S. Marine Corps I have a special 

greeting and challenge to the officers and non-commissioned officers 
who have chosen a career in the postwar military establishment. One of 
the reasons you have chosen that career is that you are proud of the record 
of our Corps, and of being a part of it, just as I am. 

In 171 years our Corps has an amazing record which 
will bear the closest scrutiny. Its traditions have been 
upheld in every generation by marines who did more than 
their duty at all times. On this anniversary we have vir- 
tually a new organization. Never in peacetime has the 
Varine Corps approached its present size, while even 
during the first World War it was only slightly more than 
half as large as it is today. In the last two months ap- 
proximately as many men joined the Marine Corps as 
composed its entire force during the early 1930’s, when the nation mis- 
takenly abandoned its defenses for treaties that were to become scraps of 
paper. 

These new men will hear, just as you have heard in years past, of the 
spectacular feats of arms performed by a few marines at Tripoli and the 
Halls of Montezuma. They will hear, at first hand, of the gallantry of marines 
at Belleau Wood, Guadalcanal, and Iwo Jima. In the long years in which 
the Marine Corps has served the nation these battles rightly have special 





significance. 

At the same time, other contributions which were equally vital were made 
during the years when the world was technically at peace. The task which 
the Corps now faces is to equal or surpass these accomplishments in the 
coming years, which we can help to make years of peace. 

It is a part of our history which we can well consider today that between 
1812 and 1917 marines made 108 separate landings in every part of the 
globe. Moreover, each of these landings was so efficiently accomplished as 
to win the commendation of the naval officer in command. Never was a 
Marine landing force ambushed or driven back, and never did the Marines 
fail to accomplish their mission. 

The phrase “First to Fight” is no empty one, although a study of Marine 
operations shows that quick, decisive action has many times averted the 
necessity for actual hostilities. It is axiomatic that the Marine Corps is always 
ready for action with the Fleet in any part of the world. How that reputation 
was won is well worth the serious study of any professional military man. 
In 1836 the Commandant of the Corps mobilized even the clerks in Head- 
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quarters and led more than half the strength of the Corps in action against 
an Indian uprising. The rapid movement of marines to capture Guantanamo 
Bay in the Spanish-American War and their bold and skillful performance 
of duty led Admiral Dewey to remark that if he had had a thousand marines 
at Manila he could have averted the bloody Philippine Insurrection. Again 
in 1902 a battalion of marines was embarked for Panama within 24 hours 
of receipt of orders, and its presence halted a rebellion which was under way. 

That state of readiness which is and must continue to be standard for the 
Marine Corps made possible the speedy garrisoning of Iceland in 1941 and 
it allowed the United States to take the offensive at Guadalcanal. The Marines 
were not ready by accident, but rather by plan, in accord with the doctrines 
of employment of amphibious forces which the Navy and Marine Corps 
have worked out in their 171 years of close association. The Fleet Marine 
Force was the test of these amphibious doctrines which were adopted by all 
the major nations. 

The Presidential Unit Citations won by Marine units in the Pacific testify 
to more than individual courage and “esprit de corps.” They demonstrate 
knowledge, skill, attention to details, and above all, devotion to duty, all of 
which go to make up an efficient fighting team. These aré the qualities which 
every leader must have and which he must impart to the men around him. 

A military career is an honorable one and I take pleasure in welcoming 
into our ranks the thousands of officers and non-commissioned officers who 
have lately chosen it. It is not an easy life, because it is a position of trust, 
and as such calls for continuous effort. There is more which you must learn 
today than ever before in military history. The developments of the future 
which are now casting their shadows among us merit the closest attention and 
study. Equally important is familiarity with the past achievements of our 
Corps. Tactics and techniques change, although their basic principles remain 
the same. Devotion to duty never changes. In the year ahead we can well 
take inspiration and guidance from the marines who have freely hazarded 
and offered their lives in the cause of the United States. We can draw equal 
inspiration from the generations of marines who have quietly stood guard 
over our liberties for 171 years. Years of hard work in keeping the peace 
are as much a part of our tradition as battles and beachheads. 

It is our job to be ready for anything which may be required of us, and it 
is our tradition that we will be ready at any time. That is one of the many 
cherished traditions which it is our privilege and our challenge to maintain 
during the coming year. I know that each of you will meet the challenge 
squarely, just as marines have done ever since November 10, 1775, in peace 


as well as war. Pe awe . 
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| THE FOURTH MARINES 


AT CORREGIDOR 


ORREGIDOR and Bataan will forever be, 

in American memory, synonymous with 

painful pride—pain in the worst defeat ever in- 

flicted upon American arms, pride in the courage 

of the men who fought and died in the jungles 
of the Philippines. 

To most Americans the First Philippine Cam- 
paign is inextricably linked with the names of 
MacArthur and Wainwright and with the tradi- 
tions and the valor of the United States Army. 
But few know of the major role played in that 
campaign-—particularly in the defense of Correg- 
idor—by the 4th Reg- 





had learned—by firm measures—to cope with 
a series of Japanese incidents, deliberately manu- 
factured provocations and aggressions. 

But it was clear as 1941 drew to its end that 
war was imminent and that the 4th Marines in 
Shanghai and the “Legation Guard” in Peiping 
and Tientsin' would be cut off and captured un- 
less withdrawn from a China already dominated 
by Japan. On 28 November the Regiment 
marched with its “music” down Bubbling Well 
Road—the drums rolling and the thousands 
cheering—to the docks. 

With the Regiment 





iment of the United 
States Marine Corps. 


The 4th Marines. 





By Hanson W. Baldwin 


commanded by Col 
(now MajGen) Sam- 
uel L. Howard—went 








“old China hands” of 

the prewar years, was responsible for all of the 
beach defenses of Corregidor, and some of its 
men fought on the other tiny fortified islands in 
the entrance to Manila Bay and on Bataan in 
those opening actions, four and a half years ago, 
of the greatest war in history. The story of the 
Fourth never has been fully told, indeed may 
never be, for two-thirds of its officers, most of 
its men, died as Japanese prisoners of war or 
were killed in action on “The Rock.” This, then, 
is the story of the Fourth, gathered from returned 
prisoners of war and_ official Marine Corps 
records, an incomplete story but one which will 
forever form an imperishable chapter of the 
Corps. 

The 4th Marines, organized in 1914 for duty 
in Mexico by then Col Joseph H. Pendleton, was 
assigned to Shanghai in 1927 after eight years 
service in Santo Domingo. It was as well known 
to the international community in Shanghai as 
the Bund itself, and for all those troubled years 
during the Japanese aggressions in China it was 
a stabilizing influence in a community where 
death and disorder were commonplace. The men 
of the Fourth were no strangers to war; they 
had witnessed the Chapei fighting and had seen 
bloated corpses floating in Soochow Creek; in 
the last months before the storm broke, they 


the praise of the In- 
ernational Settlement for a job well done: 


‘ 


*. .. the Fourth Marines (American Consul 
E. F. Stanton wrote) have been a stabilizing 
influence in the International Settlement and 
have been of the utmost assistance to the 
Shanghai Municipal Council in the mainten- 
ance of law and order and the handling of 
many complicated problems which have arisen 
from time to time.” 

“The tact, the resourcefulness, the efficiency 
and the devotion to duty, always displayed by 
the Fourth Marines, and their success in con- 
tributing toward the preservation of peace and 


The ‘North China’ Marines, scheduled to pull out of 
China shortly after the Fourth, were actually cut off and 
captured by the Japanese. The Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
r eet, endorsing the recommendation of all Marine and Naval 
COs in China and the American Consul General at Shanghai, 
had recommended to the Navy Department as early as Sep- 
tember, 1941, that all Marine and Naval units be withdrawn. 
He was told by the Navy Department that a ‘‘meeting was 
to be held at the State Department on the subject in about 
two weeks.” But the Japanese troop movements in Asia 
were plainly threatening; the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet.reiterated his recommendation, “‘stating that it was 
not a question which could be delayed for weeks but must 
be acted upon immediately.”” But final action came _ too 
late to save the ‘‘North China’’ Marines. Sixteen officers 
and warrant officers and 178 enlisted men in these detach 
ments were captured. The SS President Harrison, which 
took part of the Fourth to the Philippines started back to 
pick up the “North China’ detachments but war came too 
soon; she was captured off Chinwangtao by Japanese de- 
stroyers. 





Part |: Beginning the revealing story of a gallant regiment’s last campaign 




















Philippine defenses were pitifully inadequate. 


order here, will always . . . be remembered 

with sincere gratitude . . . and will constitute 

a fine record of achievement in the Regiment's 

annals,” 

(Poul Scheel, Consul General for Denmark 
and Senior Consul). 

It was a fitting send-off for a proud Regiment 
—that march to the docks, but it was the end of 
the “best duty in the world” for the old “China- 
hands,” and many of the marines were sad-faced 
and sombre and the White Russian girls and the 
little Chinese beauties came out of the cafes and 
nightclubs and wept. And the waving flags and 
drumming music could not hide the sense of 
impending doom; just before the marines left 
their Shanghai billets for the last time, a Chinese 
surreptitiously took a letter out of his sleeve 
and handed it to a sentry. It read: 

“Me and my brother work for Japanese mili- 
tary. They are planning to sink your ships. . . .” 


THE Japanese in Shanghai did all they could— 

short of the use of force—to delay the Fourth’s 
departure. Garden Bridge over Soochow Creek 
was closed to traffic; Chinese customs authorities 
at Japanese instigation demanded that all the 
Marines’ supplies pass through customs, and 
coolies loading the lighters struck three times 
during one night. But CinC, Asiatic, saw the 
storm gathering and ordered the evacuation 
expedited. 

The 2d Bn plus half of the Headquarters and 
Service Co and half of the regimental hospital 
embarked aboard the SS President Madison on 
27 November, and sailed at 1600. The next day 
the remainder of the Regiment, and a large num- 
ber of civilian refugees, including women and 
children, boarded the SS President Harrison— 
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Hastily 
contrived tank traps failed to halt the Japanese advance. 


the conversion of which to 
troop use had not been com- 
pleted—and sailed at 1400 
as thousands of Chinese, 
waving Chinese and Ameri- 
can flags, lined the shores of 
the river. Embarked on the 
two ships, bound for the 
Philippines, were about 766 
marines (the strength of the 
Regiment purposely had been 
allowed to drop during its 
last year in Shanghai).” 
Left behind, attached to the 
American Consulate, to pay 
bills and terminate leases 
were LtCol (then QM Clerk) 
Paul G. Chandler and two 
clerks. It was the end of an 
era in China. 





The trip to the Philip- 
pines, despite threats and 
alarms, was largely  un- 
eventful. Marine radio operators took over the 
ships’ sets and copied down the chattering, uneasy 
news of a world on the edge of catastrophe. Jap 
destroyers steamed menacingly close and _ fol- 
lowed the transports for a short time. Japanese 
planes flew over and around the ships. Thirty 
caliber machine guns were mounted for AA de- 
fense and the liners were blacked out at night. 
Jap freighters, northbound, changed course to 
pass close aboard. Two American submarines 
picked up the liners on the 29th and escorted 
them southward, as storm clouds piled up in the: 
Orient. 


The Regiment arrived at Olongapo, naval sta- 
tion on Subic Bay on Luzon, on 30 November 
and 1 December 1941. “Two lighter loads of 
supplies were taken off each ship on the morn- 
ing of arrival; remaining supplies were taken 
to Manila and were trucked back to Olongapo.” 
The Regiment went into billets—temporary 
wooden barracks, half-completed—and under 
canvas. Col Howard, after a trip to Manila, was: 
informed the Regiment was needed to guard the 
naval stations on Luzon, particularly the new 
section base at Mariveles. The “CO” commenced 
to make his dispositions but they were never 
completed. At about 0400, 8 December, the 
Regiment heard the stirring notes of the “Call to 
Arms” and learned of the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Regiment immediately absorbed the Bar- 
racks Detachment of the Naval Station, 
Olongapo; a third platoon was organized for 





“When it left Shanghai, the Fourth consisted of only two 
battalions and each battalion consisted of only one machine 
gun company and two rifle companies, each of which had 
but two platoons. ‘There was also a Headquarters and 
Service Co. Naval medical personnel were attached. 
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each rifle company; Cos C 
and G organized, and the 
regimental band transformed 
into a rifle platoon. The Ist 
Bn moved to Mariveles to 
guard that base and help un- 
load naval supplies. Around 
Olongapo foxholes were dug, 
wire strung, road blocks es- 
tablished, AA guns set up, 
beach defenses of Subic Bay 
commenced and terrain re- 
connaissance started. After 9 
December only two meals a 
day were served — “break- 
fast before daylight and din- 
ner after dark,” and the 
blackout was strictly en- 
forced. 

It was well, for the Regi- 
ment got its baptism of fire 
at Olongapo and Mariveles. 
On 12 December Jap fighter 
planes destroyed seven 
PBYs—sitting ducks in the harbor—and on 13 
December the Naval station was bombed; 13 
civilians were killed and 40 wounded in the 
town of Olongapo, and the Regiment’s field hos- 
pital, a mile out of town and plainly marked 
with red crosses, was straddled. The hospital was 
shifted to a well-concealed area in the hills, and 
the Tokyo radio announced that the 4th Marines 
had been “annihilated.” 

The Marines’ antiaircraft defenses of Olonga- 
po, consisted—in those first raids—of only a few 
.30 caliber Brownings, but everyone fired every- 
thing they had whenever the Jap planes dived 
and strafed. In one raid, Capt (then QM Clerk) 
Frank W. Ferguson recalls, two marines with 
BARs had a position of vantage atop the station 
water tower. 

Those weeks of December 1941 were days of 
intensive rumor, back-breaking toil on foxholes 
and defenses; and constant alterations of orders 
and missions as the Japanese forces landed on 
Luzon and pressed toward Manila. Wires to the 
naval station at Olongapo were cut by saboteurs 
and all Japanese civilians in the Olongapo area 
were rounded up and turned over to the Army 
provost marshal in Manila. 

There were intermittent bombings of the area 
as Christmas drew near, and the Regiment suf- 
fered its first dead—two marines killed and sev- 
eral wounded—when a Jap bomb struck the 
French ship Sikiang which was anchored off 
Mariveles. 

Shortly before Christmas, Gen Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commanding all U. S. Army Forces in 
the Far East, requested Adm Thomas C. Hart, 
commanding the Asiatic Fleet, to transfer the 
“powerful, veteran 4th Marines” to his com- 
mand, and on Christmas Eve, when Col “Sam” 
























Optimistic newscasts from the States depressed the defenders, 
made them wonder if America knew how one-sided odds were. 


Howard reported at Navy headquarters in 
Manila, he was told that the Fourth had been 
transferred to Army Command for “such tactical 
control and employment as he (Gen MacArthur) 
may desire in the defense of Luzon.” Col How- 
ard quickly found out on that sad Christmas 
Eve that the whole structure of American power 
in the Orient was falling to bits under Japan’s 
sledgehammer blows. Manila was being evac- 
uated; Gen MacArthur was transferring his 
headquarters to Corregidor; Adm Hart was leav- 
ing by submarine; on all fronts the mixed Amer- 
ican-Filipino forces were falling back toward 
Bataan. 

Col Howard reported to Gen MacArthur for 
duty. “He was very cordial,” Howard noted 
later, “and directed that I report to his chief of 
staff, Gen Sutherland, for orders. On reporting 
to Gen Sutherland he directed the 4th Marines 
proceed to Corregidor and take over the beach 
defenses of that island. 

“I told him (Howard continues) of my recon- 
naissance of Bataan and suggested that the 4th 
Marines might first be employed advantageously 
in defending the beaches from Bagac Bay to 
Mariveles until such time as other troops could 
be made available for this purpose. He replied 
that he wanted the 4th Marines to take over the 
beach defenses of Corregidor as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 

The move southward started, and as the last 
echelons of the Regiment moved toward Mari- 
veles, Col Howard received orders on Christmas 
morning to expedite the destruction of the 
Olongapo Naval Station and to retire into 
Bataan. Fort Wint on Subic Bay was being 
evacuated; the 45th Infantry, Philippine Scouts, 
and the 3lst Division, Philippine Army, had 
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been pulled back into Bataan, and Co F and a 
small motor transport and QM detachment of the 
4th Marines were the last organized American 
force on Luzon west of Zambales mountains and 
north of Bataan. 

On 26 December the last of the Fourth pulled 
out, but it left behind at Olongapo flaming ruins, 
testimonials to the demolition capabilities of 
Maj (then Capt) Francis H. (Joe) Williams. 
The obsolete armored cruiser New York with a 
proud record from another war, which had been 
used as a station ship at Olongapo, was towed 
into the deep-water channel in Subic Bay and 
her bottom blown out with depth charges; the 
concrete patrol plane ramp was blown up; stocks 
of gasoline and oil were destroyed and all build- 
ings and equipment that could not be evacuated 
were burned or destroyed. 

The Marines moved 


somewhat alarmed by the slow build-up of Amer- 
ican air strength®; they had been informed that 
the United States had 900 planes in the islands, 
but a Jap photo-reconnaissance plane—appar- 
ently flying at such height that it was never de- 
tected—really won the Philippine campaign for 
Japan in the late days of November before a 
shot was fired. The enemy plane photographed 
carefully and spotted our principal plane con- 
centrations in the islands, and as a result the 
Japanese revised their estimates of our air 
strength downward to 300 planes and made care- 
ful plans for destroying them on the ground in 
early morning 8 December (7 December, Pearl 
Harbor time). Bad weather intervened, and the 
first actual bombing attacks were made between 
noon and 1300. But 172 planes, all long-range 
naval planes based on Formosa, participated and 

the result was still the 





back to Mariveles 
and, then, in three in- 
crements, on _ three 
successive nights, 27 
to 29 December, the 


GAZETTE READERS ... 


be sure to read the inside back 
cover. 


same — surprise, and 
unprecedented execu- 
tion among our “‘sit- 
ting ducks.” Other 
determined raids, 





Regiment, with  at- 
tached personnel—*‘six months’ rations for 2,000 
men, over ten units of fire for all weapons, two 
years’ supply of summer clothing, and medicines 
and equipment for a 100-bed hospital” shifted 
across the channel to Corregidor, the famed but 
ill-named “Gibraltar of the East.” 

That old song of the China station was 
prophetic. . 


“Oh, we won't go back to Subic anymore. . . .” 


THE Japanese plan for conquest of the Philip- 

pines was well thought out, but at least in its 
land phases not always brilliantly executed. But 
it opposed strength to weakness—and the Japs 
knew it. For years our “Orange” war plans had 
envisaged withdrawal into Bataan and the forti- 
fied islands at the entrance to Manila Bay; yet 
in December 1941 there were not even field 
fortifications on Bataan; the section naval base 
at Mariveles was far from finished; and although 
the Philippines lie close to the greatest quinine 
producing area in the world, there was a grossly 
inadequate supply of that drug in the Army’s 
stores on Luzon. 

To the Japs, Malaya and Singapore were the 
No. 1 objectives, but the Philippines were sec- 
ondary only to these goals. The enemy was 





3Our own high authorities were similarly, though self- 
deluded. In November, top ranking officials of the War 
Department told American newspapermen that the greatest 
concentration of ‘Flying Fortresses” (35) in the world was 
then massed in the Philippines, and that by early Spring of 
1942, we would have cnough planes there (nearly 200 
heavy bombers) and enough reinforcements in ground 
troops to insure satisfactory defense of the islands. This 
concept in the light of history, obviously absurd was 
clearly based upon a false premise. It did not define air 
power in broad enough terms; it did not consider that air 
power means far more than planes alone, and that radar, 
AA guns, landing fields, ground crews, ground troops, etc., 
are essential. Nor did it recognize the prime function of sea 
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from Formosa. even- 


tually bolstered by short-range Jap Army 
planes based at Aparri, Batan Island (off 


northern Luzon) and other landing fields cap- 
tured in the first invasions, quickly followed up 
the enemy’s initial advantage. Within a week 
American air power in the Philippines had been 
almost destroyed, at a cost to the Japanese of 
some 30 planes; the remnants of our heavy 
bombers were fleeing south, and from then until 
the end, the American forces fought virtually 
without “eyes.” 

Land invasions quickly followed the air blows. 
Orders for the invasion had reached LtGen 
Masaharu Homma on Formosa on 20 November 
1941, eighteen days before Pearl Harbor, but 
Japanese Formosan forces had actually com- 
menced training for the invasion in March 1941]. 

The Japanese Second Fleet, under ViceAdm 
Kondo, earmarked for support of the South- 
western Pacific operations, rendezvoused in the 
Inland Sea about the middle of November, 
sortied on the 23rd, and proceeded to Formosa 
where it received word of D-Day. This fleet 
(fleet organization in the Japanese Navy was 
flexible and strengths varied greatly) originally 
consisted of the battleships Haruna and Kongo, 
and the heavy cruisers Takao, Atago, Chokai, and 
Vaya, but it was reenforced for the operation 
by other cruisers and light vessels. The main 


power in a Pacific war; no matter how strong the Philip 
pines were in 1941-42, they must—sooner or later——have 
fallen, for American sea power was not then strong enough 
to keep open the supply lines from this country to the 
Philippines—lines which alone could nourish and_ sustain 
our isolated land and air forces there. In retrospect it 
is fortunate that no such misguided effort was then made, 
for a naval attempt to smash through the Japanese island 
screen and the Japanese Fleet to the Philippines would 
probably have ended—in 1941-42—in a disaster to ug even 
greater than Pearl Harbor. 


body, which acted only in 
general support, consisted of 
the two battleships, two 
heavy cruisers, and four de- 
stroyers. 

The Philippine Island 
group, divided into four task 
forces for close support. 
transport protection, and 
other duties, consisted of sip 
heavy cruisers, three light 
cruisers, 46 destroyers, and 
auxiliary vessels. The Elev- 
enth Air Fleet (Naval), with 
headquarters in Takao, For- 
mosa, supported the Philip- 
pine operation with about 
300 planes, land-based on 
Formosa. About 150 Japa- 
nese Army planes, based on 
Formosa, also supported the 
Philippine operations, but 
until air bases in the Philip 
pines were seized, the range 
of the Army planes did not permit them to oper- 
ate over Central Luzon or the Manila-Bataan 
area. After the invasion, Army air units from 
Formosa moved to Laoag and Vigan, but the 
fields were unusable and the Jap planes subse- 
quently based on captured Clark and Nichols 
Fields. 

Jap plans for the Philippine Campaign con- 
templated sudden attacks, swift destruction of 
American air power, and multiple landings on 
Luzon and in the Davao area of Mindanao, with 
the main landings in the Lingayen Gulf and 
Lamon Bay areas. 


\ 


The Jap Third Fleet, which consisted of the 
actual transports, supply ships (about 60 in num- 
ber), minesweepers, invasion forces, and sup- 
porting naval craft (cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines) with the heavy cruiser Ashigara as 
flagship, was based on Formosa and Palau. 
That section of it which conducted the northwest- 
ern invasions of Luzon, sortied from Formosa 
early 10 December and made their first landing 
at Aparri the same day. Another landing at 
Vigan quickly followed. There was virtually 
no opposition, except sporadic attacks by a few 
American planes, which cost the Aparri force 
one sub-chaser and one transport sunk. 

The United States quickly claimed that Capt 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr. in a B-17 bomber had sunk 
the Japanese battleship Haruna and Kelly was 
subsequently awarded posthumously a_ Distin- 
guished Service Cross. But the Haruna, actually 
sunk three years later at the war’s end at Kure, 
Japan, was not even attacked; she was in the 
support force of the Second Fleet far from the 
Philippine coastline. Kelly may have bombed 



























Hospitals on Bataan were little more than lean-tos. Facilities 
on Corregidor were better but medical supplies just as scarce. 


the heavy cruiser Ashigara, but she was not 
damaged. 

Forces from Palau conducted the invasions of 
southeastern Luzon (the Japs landed at Legaspi 
on 11 December) and of Mindanao, and on 22 
December, one of the largest Japanese landings 
took place, as expected, at Lingayen Gulf. 

But by then American forces, woefully inade- 
quate in number, equipment, and training for 
defense of the vast Luzon coastline, were hope- 
lessly split and dispersed. Many of the Jap 
landing places had been anticipated but the num- 
ber of them and their timing—and the pincer 
move of the enemy from north and south—put 
the small American forces in a hopeless strategic 
position. This was particularly true since the 
defense of the Philippines had been based pri- 
marily upon the Philippine Army, which was 
large on paper but short on quality. Most of 
its men had had only five and a half months 
training; most of its units were still being mobil- 
ized when the Jap attacks came; officers were 
insufficient in number and quality; equipment 
was lacking; and the Philippine idea of discipline 
was rudimentary. Most of the Jap landings were 
virtually unopposed and many of the Filipino 
“divisions” from which so much had been hoped, 
virtually melted away into the hills (some of 
them to become guerrillas, most to return to 
their homes) soon after the first shots were 
fired. 

So, sooner than had been expected, Manila 
was declared an open city and evacuated, and 
the forces of the United States pulled back into 
the jungles of Bataan and the water-girt fort- 
resses in the mouth of Manila Bay. 
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With the 4th Marines’ shift to Corregidor, the 
Regiment absorbed another Philippine Marine 
unit—the Ist Separate Bn—which already had 
been bathed in fire during the Japanese bomb- 
ing of Cavite Navy Yard on 11 December, and 
in a subsequent Jap air attack on 19 December, 
on the Sangley Point air station. The lst Separ- 
ate Bn from Cavite, became on Corregidor, the 
3d Bn, 4th Marines thus increasing the strength 
of the Regiment to 65 officers, 7 warrants and 
1,490 enlisted men. 

Several small Marine detachments — the 
strength of which varied from time to time 
remained on Bataan, but were attached for pur- 
poses of administration to the Regiment. Btrys 
A and C—about 8 officers and 226 Marines, 
3-inch AA, originally part of the Cavite detach- 
ment——were incorporated in the AA defense of 
Bataan and performed various other duties, 
despite a pitiful shortage of guns and equipment. 
Btry A, under IstLt William F. Hogaboom, 
served for a time as guard for Ordnance Head- 
quarters on Bataan‘, and, when relieved later 
by a detachment from the 2d Bn on Corregidor 
(IstLt Ralph C. Mann, Jr., commanding) Btry 
A joined the special Naval battalion on Bataan, 
manned AA guns, trained naval personnel and 
served as the experience cadre of the makeshift 
outfit. Btry A participated with the Naval Bn, 
and mortar and machine gun sections from Cos 
D and H, 4th Marines (the latter specially sent 
over from Corregidor), in the small scale but 
bitter actions in late January to wipe out Japa- 
nese landing parties which had pushed ashore 
behind our lines at Lapiay and Longoskawayan 
Points. This battery remained on Bataan until 
mid-February, when part of its personnel was 
transferred to Btry C as replacements, and the 
rest went to Corregidor to bolster the Regiment. 
Btry C remained on Bataan until the end, when 
most of its personnel escaped to Corregidor. 
Lt Mann’s Army headquarters guard of two off- 
cers and 40 marines was cut off- and captured 
when Bataan surrendered. 

In addition to these forces, a Marine Detach- 
ment, Air Raid Warning Service, consisting of 
32 enlisted marines, one Navy hospital corps- 
man, one Filipino cook—all under Lt Lester A. 
Schade and Marine Gunner John T. Brainard 
operated a Navy radio transmitter and receiver 
all over Bataan peninsula from soon after the 
beginning of the war until the end on Bataan 
on 9 April 1942. This small detachment, from 
which nine men escaped to Corregidor at the 
time of Bataan’s surrender, was under bombard- 
ment from planes and artillery frequently but 
kept in action until the last and then destroyed 
its equipment. 





“This battery received a letter of commendation by order 
of Gen MacArthur for smart performance of duty in this 
post. For more detail see Action Report: BATAAN by 
IstLt William F. Hogaboom in the April '46 Gazette. 
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In addition to manning the beach defenses 
of Corregidor and bolstering the defense of 
Bataan, the Marines also furnished men for 
many odd military “job-lots” in and around the 
fortified islands in the mouth of Manila Bay. 
By direction of MajGen G. F. Moore, commend- 
ing the coast defense posts on the fortified is- 
lands, the following details were assigned to the 
Marines: 

Corregidor: 

Btry Indiana—four .50 caliber AA machine 
guns, Lt James W. Keene and 38 enlisted 
men, operating under Col Chase, CAC, 
commanding AA defense of Corregidor. 

Fort Drum (the so-called) “concrete battle- 
ship” on El Fraile Island, a sub-post of Cor- 
regidor )—two .50 caliber AA machine guns 
and 14 enlisted men. 

Fort Hughes (on Caballo Island) —Eight .30 
caliber machine guns; four .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns; Lt Frederic N. Hagan, Jr., Lt 
Julian V. Lyon and 83 enlisted men, in 
charge, initially, of the beach defenses of 
Fort Hughes. Subsequently Comdr Frank 
Bridget, who had commanded the Naval 
Bn on Bataan, was appointed to command 
the beach defenses, with Maj Stuart W. 
King as his technical advisor and “exec.” 
About 440 bluejackets and 28 naval officers 
were eventually added to the beach defenses 
and batteries of Fort Hughes. 

These Marine detachments on the outlying 

islands were gradually increased. 

Thus, the Marines in the Philippines, with the 
4th Regiment as the nucleus of their tactical and 
administrative effort, undertook a variety of 
duties and fought in nearly all the areas of Luzon 
still in American control from December until 
the bitter end. 

But the bulk of the Regiment was concen- 
trated on Corregidor—“The Rock”—nerve centre 
of the American effort, citadel of American 
hopes, and the Marines were the only beach 
defense troops the fortress had. 

It did not take the Japs long to welcome the 
Marines to the Rock. On those first nights in 
late December, the Fourth was billeted in Mid- 
dleside Barracks. Only a few hours after their 
arrival, the Japanese staged the first of more 
than 300 air raids on Corregidor. It was a 
heavy attack, and Middleside Barracks were a 
particular target. But the Regiment was lucky. 
The barracks were three story structures of solid 
concrete construction and the bombs the Japs 
used were small. The marines huddled on the 
first floor, and most of the bombs blew through 
only to the second. The Japs scored four direct 
hits and many close misses; the barracks were 
pretty well wrecked, but only one man was 
killed—a corporal who was in charge of quar- 

Continued on page 50 
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The Over-Rated 


BAYONET 


By Capt Lewis Meyers 


Illustrated by TSgt John DeGrasse 


ENDING the perfecting of an atomic hand 

grenade, the foot troops are here to stay. It 
seems certain that in any future conflict the in- 
fantry will still be in there walking toward the 
enemy and dragging their recoilless weapons 
behind them. And dangling at their sides, as 
it has for 300 years, will be that most useless 
of weapons—the bayonet. 

The bayonet charge always has represented 
all that was most dashing and glamorous about 
the infantry, a service notably short on such 
qualities. The marines, especially, usually have 
been depicted by artists as lunging along in the 
wake of their shiny steel blades. Yet in the 
recent Pacific war the bayonet was rarely em- 
ployed for anything but opening beer cans, 
chopping underbrush, and cracking coconuts. It 
did have one important combat use: to hold the 
rifle perpendicular to the deck for the support 
of a flask of plasma, leaving the corpsman’s 
hands free for other duties. And in the post- 
operation phase two bayonets could be used to 
break seabag locks when inventorying personal 
effects of casualties. 

It is true that people have been killed by bayo- 
net thrusts. But not very many, when it is re- 
membered that all the infantry in every modern 
war has been armed with this weapon. On occa- 
sion combat casualties have been inflicted with 
intrenching tools, knives, brass knuckles, shar- 
pened sticks, and rocks. These weapons require 
none of the protracted hours of practice that 
most nations devote to the bayonet in wartime. 

Most marines in the recent war first met this 
traditional tool of combat in boot camp; from 
there on it seldom left them. You started by 
standing in a circle with the rest of the recruit 
platoon. Your sheathed bayonet was on the 
end of your °03 rifle and your arms seemed to 
be coming off at the shoulders. In the center of 
the ring the DI demonstrated and bellowed “on 
guard,” “thrust,” and “whirl” until he threw 





his campaign hat on the deck in foaming fury 
and despair at your confused contortions. Later, 
if you were lucky, you watched the inimitable 
Col Biddle and the mighty Sgt Crystal demon- 


strate the flat-blade technique in _ bayonet 
fencing. Eventually you galloped down the 


qualification course at high port, grunting and 
thrusting at burlap sacks and trying to make 
your feet come out right. And finally, if you 
hadn’t broken both wrists, impaled yourself on 
a boom, or missed a dummy completely, you 
were the proud wearer of a little bar on your 
basic medal, proclaiming you an “Ex. Bayonet.” 

Certainly there was nothing wrong with PI 
methods of making marines. And Col Biddle 
and Sgt Crystal were gold mines of morale and 

fighting spirit. But a lot of time and effort was 
expended on an unworthy subject—the bayonet. 

No training was complete without it. If you 
went to Candidates Class the parries and thrusts 
began all over again while the football men in 
the class threw their trick knees all over the 
qualification course. In Reserve Officers Course 
the flat-blade technique turned up again in 
combat conditioning. And from then on you 
went through the same bayonet routine with 
troops—repeating it periodically and every time 
you got replacements. 

All of this for the most over-rated weapon in 
the world. In the recent war just about every- 
body who came near any front line anywhere 
carried a bayonet religiously. But I know of 
only one authentic occasion when the bayonet 
performed its primary mission of inflicting 
casualties on the enemy: in a Namur shellhole 





For 300 years soldiers have deluded themselves with the myth of “cold steel” 
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a Marine officer ended a Jap’s sabre swinging 
with a bayonet thrust (short). Of course there 
were other such casualties on both sides—but 
not nearly enough to justify the millions of 


bayonets fixed in foxholes all over the world. 


Why, then, do all hands revere this antique 
weapon? It is supposed to shatter enemy morale 


when you advance with the naked steel but 
there is little evidence that it ever did. It did 


boost your own spirits to know you had a 
close-in weapon ready, in case only a click re- 
sulted when you squeezed the trigger at an 
interesting moment. Yet every marine wore a 
combat knife—a real close-in weapon—and a 
high percentage of the front-line troops cher- 
ished pistols and revolvers. The _pistol-knife 
combination was ideal for a night in a foxhole 
when the grenades didn’t stop that scurrying 
in the bushes. A bayonet on a rifle was not 
much help against infiltration in the dark or 
against a banzai rush. Off the rifle it became 


a clumsy knife. 

T was this same desire to have an auxiliary 
I weapon that gave the bayonet its start in 1647. 
At Ypres in that year the Seigneur de Puysegur 
had his troops thrust their daggers into the 
muzzles of their muskets after firing. Some 
sources credit Basque smugglers with impro- 
vising this last-ditch weapon a few years earlier. 
In any case, its use combined in one man the 
functions of the medieval fire team which up 
till that time had consisted of a pikeman and a 
musketeer, with the former standing by for the 
close-range work. De Puysegur and his troops 
came from Bayonne and their short, round- 
handled daggers were known as Bayonettes. 
There hasn’t been much change in the name, 
mission, or technique of the Seigneur’s creation 
in three centuries. 

The new weapon lost some of its appeal when 
it fouled things up for some English troops at 
Killiecrankie in 1689. They wedged their dag- 
gers in the muzzles for a charge, then later they 
couldn’t fire when they had the targets. This 
sad sample of a bayonet charge established a 
tradition of uselessness which has had few ex- 
ceptions in three hundred years of combat. The 
luckless troops having demonstrated a serious 
defect in a front line weapon, it was natural 
that their defeated general should devise a cor- 
rection. His solution was similar to that which 
had appeared in France by 1678—the bayonet 
was modified and attached by two loose-fitting 
rings which made it possible to fire the piece 
with the blade fixed and not have the barrel 
curl back in your face. In the 1690’s Vauban’s 
socket model appeared, with the lower part 
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shaped like an elbow, giving the bayonet a 
firmer seat on the barrel and still permitting the 
piece to be fired. In the Peace of Ryswick 
(1697) the English and the Germans abolished 
the pike and adopted the socket, zig-zag model 
as an instrument of international policy. All 
types of socket bayonets still had an important 
weakness, however—the enemy could pull the 
blade from the firearm with a sudden tug. A 
spring clip in the socket was the answer here 
and it turned up in various places, Sir John 
Moore introducing it in England in’ 1895. 
Another major modification had appeared near 
the end of the 1700’s in the sword bayonet, a 
weapon in itself. Most bayonets have been of 
this type ever since. 

Thus by the beginning of the 18th century 
there was just one type of infantryman. He car- 
ried a firearm and he had a bayonet to give 
him some protection while reloading (a_pro- 
tracted process at this period, involving pow- 
der, ball, and an ignition device). The socket 
bayonet also helped the foot slogger of the 
early 1700’s keep his spirits up when the rain 
and the wind had soaked his powder or had 
blown it out of the pan—two events that did not 
raise the musketeer’s morale. And finally he was 
able to look cavalry in the face as long as he 
could greet the sabreslashers with a wall of 
steel (cold). There is no doubt, then, that the 
Seigneur de Puysegur’s dagger changed the 
tactical picture in his own'day. But its day was 
a long time ago. 


OT that it has lacked attention. The bayonet 

has been described as “the tactical obsession 
of the 19th century.” But there is little record of 
anybody ever fighting with the damn thing. 
Everyone figured everyone else was going to. 
So all hands practiced with it and developed 
national models of the bayonet and paraded with 
it (fixed). 

The United States had an early socket model 
with a 1614-inch blade, tapering from one inch 
wide down to a sharp point and grooved on 
both sides. This weapon was designed for use 
with the Springfield musket, Model 1822. 
Twenty years later, with the ’42 rifle, a triangu- 
lar bayonet was issued, having deep grooves on 
all three sides of its 1744-inch blade. It also 
aad a spring clamp to lock the socket. The 
Federal forces in the Civil War used a bayonet 
similar to the 1842 model but with a longer 
socket and a narrower blade. 

The Springfield 1888 rifle was issued with a 
ramrod bayonet, an innovation so unsatisfactory 
that President Roosevelt (the First) finally 
wrote a letter in 1905 to the Secretary of War, 
declaring “I must say that I think this ramrod 
bayonet about as poor an invention as I ever 
saw.’ He requested that opinions on bayonet 


models be compiled from witnesses of the fight- 
ing in the Russo-Japanese War and from officers 
who had seen action in the Philippines. From 
this investigation came the Model 1905 bayonet. 
a knife type with a 16-inch blade sharpened on 
the front edge and on the first 5 inches of the 
back. 

Before World War I, then, all nations had 
their bayonets ready. But going back through 
history, how much reason did they have to 
bother with this weapon? The records indi- 
cate that it never was thrust into hostile bodies 
as frequently as bayonet ballyhoo claimed. The 
19th century, reputedly obsessed with the cold 
steel in the tactical sense, was dominated at the 
start by Napoleon. One of his brilliant veterans, 
Gen Jomini, lived until 1869 and he is on record 
as saying he “never witnessed a_ bayonet 
charge.” 

The American Civil War evokes pictures of 
surging battlefields with the colors waving above 
the charging blades. Yet Maj Hart, a Union 
surgeon with extensive combat experience, de- 
clared he could count only a “half dozen bayonet 
wounds dressed.” Capt John W. DeForest, one 
of the more literate and observant participants 
in the War Between the States, wrote of one of 
his early combat experiences: “I had sabre 
and revolver all ready, for, of course, I expected 
a severe hand-to-hand struggle; not having yet 
learned that bayonet fighting occurs mainly in 
newspapers and other works of fiction.” 

The trenches of World War I changed the 
emphasis back to the bayonet. The renewed tac- 
tical importance of the cold steel was expressed 
in 1916 by Capt R. B. Campbell, of the God- 
don Highlanders, in speaking to the Royal 
Marines. “The big gun is responsible for the 
bayonet,” he said. “The only 
way to get protection from 
artillery is by entrenching, 
and the only way to get a man 
out of a trench is with the 
bayonet.” / 

The captain called the at- 
tention of his audience to the 
situation in France where the 
two armies were “both en- 
trenched within a stone’s throw 
of each other, neither able to 
move one way or the other. 

“The present state of affairs 
cannot go on forever,” Capt 
Campbell said; “The cli- 
max must come, and the cli- 
max by logical reasoning will 
be great hand-to-hand battles 
decided by the infantry with 
bayonet and knife, with the 
artillery and cavalry on both 
sides standing off awaiting 
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the issue, ready to pursue or protect.” 

Two years later marines in France found the 
captain’s predictions close to reality among the 
rocks and trees of Belleau Wood. And at Sois- 
sons his foresight was further vindicated when 
French cavalry also was on hand to exploit the 
breakthrough of the Americans and the Moroc- 
cans. 

Before attributing these victories to the bayo- 
net, however, it is well to remember the machine 
guns on both sides, the rifle marksmanship of 
the marines, the presence of tanks, and the fact 
that the artillery did not stand off awaiting the 
issue. The citations of the Medals of Honor 
awarded marines in France make it clear that 
there were times when the bayonet was used 
effectively, though by individuals rather than in 
mass slashings as visualized by Capt Campbell. 

The next year (1917) marines at Parris Island 
were aware of the latest theories in bayonet fight- 
ing. A translation of an article by Andre 
Gaucher on “New Principles of Bayonet Fight- 
ing” appeared in the Marine Corps GAZETTE 
for September. M. Gaucher was recognized as 
the foremost French authority on the weapon 
and was founder of the Comite du “Combat a 
la Baionette.” His article was translated by a 
retired Marine officer at PI and the original 
French illustrations were re-enacted and photo- 
graphed by Marine personnel. 

M. Gaucher believed the French troops had 


an innate superiority with the arme blanche and 





people have been killed by bayonet thrusts. . . 
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. . you galloped down the qualification course at 
high port, grunting and thrusting at burlap sacks . 


gave “two most typical examples.” The first 
concerned the sabre work of some light cavalry 
in cutting up a Russian Guards regiment at 
Austerlitz. The second described a charge at 
Waterloo by two battalions of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard. Fourteen of Blucher’s battalions had 
overcome six battalions of the Young Guard at 
Plancenoit, hitting the Charleroi highway and 
cutting the French communications. The Old 
Guard charge regained the lost ground, in- 
flicted 2,000 Prussian casualties, and was 
stopped only by artillery firing grape. This 
success was attributed by M. Gaucher to the 
fact that the Old Guard had practiced bayonet 
fighting for 20 years and were thus a match for 
the Prussians at 7 to 1 odds. 

Admitting this to be a great victory for the 
bayonet, as well as for the esprit and discipline 
of the Old Guard, it is still possible to take ex- 
ception to the main points of M. Gaucher’s 
“New Principles of Bayonet Fighting.” He 
declared: “What we need today is a method, 
simple and rational, that will enable our foot 
soldiers to be trained efficiently and rapidly in 
the duel with the bayonet. 

“This word, which at first sight may appear 
astonishing, is nevertheless very appropriate. 
In all charges of cavalry or infantry two human 
masses, hurled one against the other, clash and 
break up at the same instant into a number of 
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single combats. All along the 
front, series of groups, each 
composed of two men, face 
each other, and victory hangs 
on the good or bad issue of 
tens, hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of individual duels, ac- 
cording to the length of the 
fighting line. 

“On the strength of this ob- 
servation, we can build up a 
theory, according to the prin- 
ciples of which the charge is 
made up of two distinct pe- 
riods: 

1. An initial collective 
movement, or advance in mass. 

2. Groups of single fights 
between two men, truly duels 
resulting from the first move.” 

This theory has little rela- 
tion to reality in any war. Cer- 
tainly the Old Guard at Wa- 
terloo did not pair off with 14 
battalions of Prussians who 
outnumbered them half a 
dozen times. No more did the 
few hundred marines duel 
with the Germans they drove 
from Bouresches in 1918. 
When hand-to-hand fighting 
does take place, it always has and always will be 
at haphazard and shifting odds. During the re- 
cent war, American bayonet training finally 
made allowance for this fact and practice includ- 
ed two men against one, and three against two. 

In the years after World War I one authority 
wrote that the lessons of that conflict “indicate 
that some kind of bayonet may still be necessary 
in order to frighten one’s enemy and to give 
oneself confidence in close fighting, but the 
occasions when it will be driven home will 
probably be rare.” 

Also Col C. J. Miller, in his Introduction to 
Col Biddle’s Do or Die, declared: “Whether or 
not we believe the bayonet is still worth retain- 
ing as a weapon, bayonet fighting or its refine- 
ment, bayonet fencing, as illustrated in this 
manual, remains a part and parcel of the indi- 
vidual’s training as heretofore. No other form of 
training instills greater confidence in the 
prowess of the soldier or creates the self- 
determination and overwhelming impulse to 
close with the enemy than is fostered by bayonet 
training. Herein lies its great value.” 

A round-up of national models in the late 
1920’s reveals that the British, as a result of 
World War I, had adopted a new model, vir- 
tually a spike, 8 inches long and no thicker than 
a lead pencil. It was designed to permit maxi- 
Continued on page 42 
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ines IN THE Pacific War 


Illustrated by TSgt John DeGrasse 
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LEMENS’ first act was to organize some of 

the natives in a service of information, 
which is not as silly as it might sound, since 
a good many of them were members of the Solo- 
mons Islands Police Force and knew a military 
position when they saw one. The earliest result 
was a report that way down to the east of our 
position, the Japs had set up a radio station. 
It would be the equivalent of the Allied coast 
watching system, capable of notifying them 
when and where our reinforcements and sup- 
plies were coming in. On the same 19th that 
saw the action at the Matanikau, therefore, Capt 
Charles H. Brush, Jr., with a company from the 
Ist Regiment started out to pick up this station. 
There were native guides and the patrol worked 
along the trails well inland. 

Toward evening this patrol made contact with 
an enemy patrol on one of the jungle trails. 
Brush was astounded at finding Japs in fighting 
shape out there but not surprised. He deployed 
one platoon and sent the other to get behind 
the enemy. As the Japs came trotting blissfully 
along the trail without even security detachments 
out he let them have it from every gun in the 
company. The Japs got a machine gun set up 
which cut down three of the marines and 
wounded three more but it was knocked out by 
rifle and grenade. The Japs broke and were 
all shot but a couple who escaped into the bush. 
When the bodies were examined it was clear 
this patrol had been something special. There 
were 35 men, clean shaven and wearing new 
uniforms which bore the insignia not of the 
Naval Landing Force like all those hitherto, but 
of the Imperial Army. Four of them were ofh- 
cers; and they were carrying a lot of radio gear, 
far too much for a mere coast watcher station. 
Brush searched the bodies for documents and 
found a good many which were immediately 
sent off to the command while he followed more 
slowly with his wounded. 

The documents confirmed the obvious deduc- 
tion from the appearance of the men. There 


was a special code for rapid ship-to-shore com- 
munications during action—also several diaries 
with entries showing the force had left Truk 
since the American landing on Guadalcanal. 
This would be the advance scouting party of 
the counterattack then, but how strong it was 
all told was unclear, and was it true that. all 
had landed east of the perimeter as seemed 
likely? No data. Gen Vandegrift rejected the 
idea of using the single battalion he had in di- 
vision reserve for a counterattack in spite of 
the attractive prospect of surprising their main 
body as Brush had surprised a part. Instead 
he pulled the east flank of his line slightly back 
from the upper reaches of the Tenaru, cut fields 
of fire for the weapons on this flank, and threw 
out a screen of native scouts, with listening posts 
at the Ilu. That night there were Jap ships in 
the channel doing a good deal of firing. They 
caught two of the Higgins boats we had on 
antisubmarine patrol and sank them both. To- 
ward morning there was a little rifle fire out 
toward the Ilu and some of the marines in the 
river position complained of being eaten alive 
by ants. One of the enemy destroyers stayed 
till daylight. A B-17 arrived from New Cale- 
donia, rather surprisingly hit her on the tail 
with a bomb, and sent her out of there with a 
lovely fire burning. 

The morning was the morning of 20 August 
which started like other days but that afternoon 
came the first good news. There was a roar of 
aircraft engines and it was not Jap bombers. 
but our own planes, Marine planes—a squadron 
of 19 F4F fighters, Squadron 223, and a dozen 
Douglas dive-bombers, Squadron 232, catapulted 
in from the escort carrier Long /sland, far at sea. 
Now there would be something to say in answer 
to the daily attacks. “Morale has gone up twenty 
points this afternoon,” one of the officers told 
Tregaskis, the correspondent. 

About midnight that night flares went up 
from the listening posts out eastward and pres- 
ently their crews came tumbling in with word 
there was Jap activity all around them. Isolated 
scouts always tend to be nervous and not too 





Part Ill: Further operations on Guadalcanal, sea and air victories, raid on Makin 
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much weight was given to the report, but the 
2d Bn, lst Marines was given a stand-to in its 
Tenaru position and the lst Bn alerted to move 
in in support. 

The action was correct; Ichiki had arrived and 
the rustlings our men heard were his numerous 
scouting parties, which only by luck and the 
grace of the jungle night had missed picking 
up the listening forces. At the time the flares 
went up the Jap commander had already had 
a fairly good sketch of our position at the mouth 
of the stream and had determined how he would 
take it. Within another hour he had his 70 mm 
battalion guns, machine guns, and the grenade 
throwers our people called “knee mortars,” set 
up to smother with fire our position at the 
mouth of the river while his infantry should 
rush across the sandbar, here a hundred yards 
wide. At 0310 he gave the signal; all his pieces 
opened up with a crash that drowned the Banzai 
as his men rushed, 200 in the first wave. 

The shock was terrific; in that first blaze of 
fire the marines lost more men than they had 
so far on the island, the first rush of the Japs 
came right across the bar and into our outer 
positions, knocking out some of the guns and 
setting up some of their own. But quite a lot 
of the zing was taken out of the push by the 
single strand of barbed wire (which the Japs 
thought electrified) and still more by our ma- 
chine guns, a couple of which really fired to 
the last man. This made the attack a group in- 


Shouting Banzai, Ichiki’s men rushed, 200 men in the first wave .. . the shock was terrific. 


filtration rather than a punch. A bright lieuten- 
ant named McClanahan managed to reorganize 
behind the broken front positions and with the 
help of some very accurate mortar fire, drove 
the Japs back to their sandbar and reestablished 
the line. The affair settled down to a fire fight 
of the most intense character in which our side 
would not have the worst of it, since the Marine 
artillery chimed in from the rear, combing over 
the whole grove in which the Japs must be lying. 

By daybreak it was apparent to LtCol Edwin 
A. Pollock of the 2d Bn that the enemy force 
was not big enough to break his position. There 
was no action on his upstream flank, they were 
all concentrated down at the sandbar. It was 
therefore time to consider counterattack; Col 
Cates’ Ist Bn (Cresswell) was moved upstream 
to get across on to the enemy rear while the 
General dispatched five tanks to help out. The 
Ist Bn executed its sweep without opposition 
till near the shore, where at the Block Four 
River they found the Jap rear guard in some 
native houses, a singie platoon. Cresswell put a 
whole company on to this platoon; the platoon 
came out in a Banzai charge and were all shot 
down. 

It was now about 1000 and the rest of the bat- 
talion had reached the sea on one flank, the 
river on the other, and were closing in on the 
triangle of land that held the Japs. Progress was 
slow but steady, the marines covering each other 
with fire as they made small rushes among the 
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coconuts, while each individual Jap seemed de- 
termined to fight his own battle, and their oc- 
casional efforts to break from the closing net 
were disorganized. 

As a matter of fact, Ichiki was not trying 
to break from the net except forward, still 
convinced that spiritual power was going to 
win the battle for him. He had filtered some of 
his men out along the reverse slope of the sand- 
bar, where they inched slowly forward. About 
the time Cresswell’s move really began to pinch 
his rear, he ordered a whole platoon to take 
the American position from the flank by swim- 
ming. American fighter planes unexpectedly ap- 
peared and broke up the sandbar attack by 
strafing; the platoon in the water was picked 
off by the rifle fire of marines who very much 
enjoyed their target practice on the bobbing 
heads. 

At about 1500 Ichiki’s situation became worse 
yet; for Cresswell’s men now had him thor- 
oughly pinned in the contracting triangle and 
across the sandbar appeared the ominous shapes 
of American tanks. The Ichiki detachment was 
made up of picked men; they rushed the tanks 
and succeeded in disabling two with hand weap- 
ons, but the rest came right on, shooting in all 
directions, and now cruised back and forth 
through the grove, crushing the unfortunate re- 
mains of the Jap force into the ground where 
it lay pinned by increasing fire. The Colonel 
regretfully burned his colors and shot himself 
through the head. In his diary was found a 
neat schedule—“17 Aug. The landing. 20 Aug. 
The march by night and the battle. 21 Aug. 
Enjoyment of the fruits of victory.” 

By 1700 there was nothing left of the force 
but 900 dead, 15 prisoners, and some dozen 
men later reported as robbing native gardens 
among the hills to the south. The Marines had 
lost 34 killed and 75 wounded. 

LtGen Hyakutate reported to Tokyo, “The at- 
tack of the Ichiki Detachment was not entirely 
successful.” 

V 


HE British carrier raid on Timor never did 

come off for reasons best known to HM Ad- 
miralty, but our raid on Makin did, though not 
till August 27, while the troops on Guadal were 
moving into position for the fighting along the 
Matanikau. LtCol Evans R. Carlson was the 
commander, a skinny man with one of those 
faces that looked like creased leather. His forma- 
tion was the 2d Raider Bn, “Carlson’s Raiders” 
henceforth and forever. Maj James Roosevelt, 
the President’s son, was his exec. 

The trip down from Pearl was made aboard 
two old but gigantic submarines, Argonaut and 
Nautilus, on the theory that surprise could be 
had by coming up from underneath against the 
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approximately 250 Japs supposedly occupying 
this minor base. 

Perhaps Maj Eliot’s too-accurate guess made 
the enemy think of Makin after the prediction 
about Tulagi had worked out so very closely. 
At all events the commandant on the island, 
which is a long finger of coral sand guarding 
the southeast flank of the lagoon, had a good 
prepared position ready to defend the vital areas 
of his radio station and supply dumps. There 
were snipers who had been slung in the trees 
for as much as three days and when the subs 
hove to off shore at dawn on 17 August all 
hands in the garrison were on the alert and even 
had their puttees carefully wrapped. 

The strange part is that all this preparation 
failed to do the Japs any good; nor did they 
benefit from the fact that many of the motors 
on the rubber boats that carried our men ashore 
would not work, while the tidal swell proved 
so troublesome that all the boats had to make 
a confused rush at a single beach instead of two 
neat groups going in, each to a separate locat on. 

Not a shot was fired as the Raiders went ashore 
and they were already forming under cover of 
the thick foliage in the first grey light when a 
rifle went off accidentally and gave the secret 
of their arrival away. Carlson at once rushed 
his Co A across the island to get on the main 
road down the lagoon side, while Co B got into 
the prepared Japanese position from the rear 
without a fight, so he evidently had his sur- 
prise after all. 

Co A touched its flank to the lagoon and 
turned south; but after a half mile of advance 
with light now fully breaking, bullets began to 
whistle, and then Japs were seen tumbling off 
bicycles along the road ahead, with more of 
them in trucks behind. There was a powerful 
99 caliber antitank rifle in the Raider equip- 
ment. It opened up on the trucks; they stopped 
and now there was a hot moving fire fight that 
lasted nearly all day, with the Jap snipers in 
trees extremely troublesome. The enemy were 
in pockets, usually centering around a machine 
gun. When the Raiders surrounded one the 
Japs would scream and shriek for a while to 
get their spiritual power worked up, and then 
all jump to their feet and run at the marines 
who shot them down and finished the job with 
knives. 

Meanwhile there were difficulties with the 
radios, which worked only well enough to notify 
the two submarines that the Japs had a couple 
of ships in the lagoon, but not well enough to 
enable the marines ashore to spot the gunfire 
for our ships. Nautilus and Argonaut fired any- 
way, raking the whole lagoon, and they sank 
both ships; the natives said one of them had 
60 soldiers aboard and they all drowned. Mean- 
while Jap planes had appeared a couple of times 
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and in the afternoon they staged a regular per- 
formance, a formation of bombers coming over 
accompanied by one of the big Kawanishi flying 
boats. The bombers bombed and one of them 
landed in the lagoon along with the Kawanishi. 
As to the first, Col Carlson had just pulled in 
his flanks a little in the hope of drawing the 
Japs forward; the enemy bombers obligingly 
laid their eggs among their own people. As to 
the second, the antitank rifles were turned on 
the planes that landed; the Kawanishi burned 
up at once, the bomber got a couple of feet off 
the water and then crashed. 

Now the Jap fire began to peter out and it 
grew dark. The Raiders were supposed to em- 
bark again and go on to Makin Meang or Little 
Makin, some distance to the north. But when 
they tried to put the boats in the water serious 




















a single marine and also laid some eggs on 
Makin Meang, results unknown. The food and 
weapon patrols had things unexpectedly easy, 
finding no Japs. They blew up the radio station, 
burned the storage tank with a lot of aviation 
gas, gathered some canned meat and crackers 
and raided the house of the Jap commandant 
for his papers. Some of the natives said that 
practically all the Jap soldiers on the island 
had been killed; those who remained were ter- 
mite laborers in hidey-holes somewhere and it 
was not worth digging them out even for the 
sake of getting prisoners, which had originally 
been one of the objects of the expedition. 

That night Col Carlson got the remaining 
boats across to the lagoon side of the island 
and launched them in a group, all lashed to an 
outrigger canoe. He and his men were picked 














trouble with the surf developed. The motors got 
wet, went out and stayed out. The rollers came 
in so sharp and quick that paddling got the 
marines nothing but the loss of their equipment 
and attempts to swim out cost the lives of five 
men. They kept trying and just after daybreak 
four of the boats did reach Argonaut, but there 
were still 120 marines on the beach, now badly 
exhausted, many of them shivering since they 
had stripped for the paddling and swimming off 
shore, and with four stretcher cases among them. 
During the night a Jap patrol of eight men had 
shown up, three of them being killed by Pvt 
Hawkins before he himself. was twice shot 
through the chest. There was evidently still re- 
sistance on the island and the coming of day 
brought Jap planes so the subs had to go down. 

It looked like disaster, but as Col Carlson re- 
marked, “No matter how bad your situation is, 
there is a possibility that the enemy’s may be 
worse.” Making the best of a bad business, he 
sent one group toward the north end of the 
island in search of native outrigger canoes that 
would ride the surf and several patrols of others 
southward to search the more inhabited parts 
for weapons and food. The latter were inter- 
rupted by a flight of Jap planes which seemed 
to be in a fine state of confusion; they bombed 
the whole length of the island without hitting 
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up at the lagoon entrance. They arrived in Pearl 
Harbor singing and piratical of appearance. 
Hawkins grew a magnificent red beard and al- 
legedly cured himself of his chest wounds by 
getting up from the hospital bed and taking 
a walk. 





VI 


HE Makin raid, the Battle of the Tenaru, and 

the arrival of our planes marked a period not 
only in the struggle for Guadalcanal, but in the 
whole story of amphibious operations in the 
Pacific. Difficulties and deficiencies had ap- 
peared, notably at Makin, where the failure of 
the Evinrude gasoline motors nearly brought 
the expedition to disaster and the marines did 
not know till they were forced to learn it that 
they had won a complete victory ashore. 

In fact, looking back at those first few weeks 
of Guadalcanal the really striking feature is 
how little anyone on the Japanese side realized 
that they were dealing with something bigger 
and tougher and a great deal smarter than they 
had yet encountered. The Marine doctrine really 


had functioned at Guadalcanal and Makin; the 
enemy had really been defeated at every contact. 
There were several reasons for this double fail- 


ure of correct appreciation. The facts were over- 


laid by exterior circumstances. 
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Gen Vandegrift was an extremely tough 
minded individual, but on short rations and 
isolated as he was, without even proper ele- 
mentary tools, with a sea full of Japs around him 
and sniping on the perimeter all night, under 
constant air attack, with continual reports of 
additional enemy landings, and the only appar- 
ent promise of assistance resting on the small 
driblets that could be brought in by the APDs, 
it would be wonderful if he had considered his 
position good or his operation successful. 

On the other side the Japanese had the uni- 
versal record of their own success down through 
the Indies, Malaya, and the Philippines behind 
them. They had won a great victory at Savo 
Island—and all this confirmed what they had 
been learning not only from experience but also 
the indoctrination since childhood, ever since 
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the early days of the Russian War. White men 
did not know how to fight. They relied too 
much on their mechanical instruments, on fire 
power; they were easily discouraged. It was 
true that the original garrison of the islands 
round Guadalcanal had disappeared and _ the 
Ichiki detachment had now followed them into 
oblivion. But one must remember that there 
were no reports from these illustrious departed 
souls to indicate why they had departed. To 
any normal command mind such a pair of iso- 
lated events must appear as, exceptional, as 
up to this time they were. To a Japanese it 
would seem that there must have been some per- 
sonal failure on the part of the Japanese com- 
manders involved. The system was not wrong; 
it had produced spectacular results before and 
it would be so again. 
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so SAM see. 


FLASH FROM RADIO TOKYO—AIRFIELD TAKEN 


HE younger officers of the Imperial Navy 

had for a long time wished to increase the 
emphasis on carrier operations. Although most 
of the top brass was intensely conservative, Adm 
Yamamoto leaned to their view and the success 
of the carriers at Pearl Harbor provided the 
necessary impetus. A new organizational setup 
was designed about that time under which the 
3d Fleet, previously consisting of cruisers only, 
should be erected into a combination of scouting, 
screening, and supporting ships—cruisers and 
carriers, with the flag in one of the latter. The 
loss of the Ist Fleet carriers at Midway made 
some such reorganization immediately impera- 
tive. Not much over one-tenth of the pilots who 
had participated in that unfortunate incident 
were in a physical state for service, but these 
were sent down to Kyushu to be the nucleus of 
the new 3rd Fleet Air Wing. They were joined 
by young pilots just out of the training schools, 
with whom they would work. 

Adm Takata, G-3 to the great Yamamoto, 
considered that the losses at Midway were pri- 
marily due to over-concentration on attack tac- 
tics at the expense of training in search. After 


the 3rd Fleet pilot organization was set up on 
15 July he proscribed two months of the most 
rigorous training, particularly in search. Un- 
fortunately the American invasion of Guadal- 
canal upset this schedule. The Imperial General 
Staff considered it necessary to send most of 
the 3rd Fleet pilots to Rabaul at once and al- 
though the Navy complained bitterly that the 
military were too concerned with their own fears 
and lacked the true Bushido, the shift was made. 
It was mainly in the form of reinforcing the 
25th Air Flotilla, the Navy unit already operat- 
ing from the New Britain base. 

In the meanwhile the new carrier Hayataka 
had come into service; Shokaku and Zuikaku 
had completed repairs of the damage received 
at Coral Sea. The Ist Fleet could therefore 
mobilize four carriers (the other being the 
Ryujyo) to escort Gen Hyakutate’s troops to 
Guadalcanal. That officer was very insistent on 
the need for carrier cover, since it appeared that 
the Americans had installed planes on the island 
and the 25th Air Flotilla had difficulty in dealing 
with American planes operating so close to their 
own fields. 
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The General had not really expected Col Ichiki 
to do much more than administer to the Ameri- 
cans one of those “stout and crushing blows on 
the head” which would cause them to lose their 
initiative. Even as the valiant Colonel was 
burning his colors at the mouth of the Tenaru, 
Hyakutate was approving the orders prepared 
by MajGen Kiyotake Kawaguchi, whose brigade 
would be sent in during August-September. 
These orders were carefully drawn to take ad- 
vantage of the specifically American defects as 
stated in the Imperial Staff Manual—The 
American soldiers are extremely weak when they 
lack the support of fire power. They easily raise 
their hands during battle and when wounded 
they give cries of pain. Their flanks and rear are 
extremely susceptible. Their training in recon- 
naissance and security is exceedingly inade- 
quate.” 

In sum, the plan provided for a surprise attack 
on the flanks and rear of the American position 
from all directions at once, so that the enemy’s 
fire power would be bewildered by the variety 
of impressions and unable to recover itself in 
the time necessary. The cover at Guadalcanal 
was good and given the American deficiencies 
in matters of scouting, there would be no par- 
ticular difficulty in reaching the necessary posi- 
tions without detection. 

Gen Hyakutate ordered the Kawaguchi Brigade 
up to Truk, where the Ist Fleet had already as- 
sembled and whence the second echelon of the 
Ichiki detachment had sailed several days before. 
The latter, known as the Kuma group since Col 
Ichiki’s unfortunate demise, was worked into 
Gen Kawaguchi’s plans, giving him a total of 
some 4,500 men and a certain amount of fire 
power. It would seem that at least one of the; 
Japs who escaped the massacre on the Tenaru 
somehow got to a radio. At all events, the fresh 
group adopted “Remember the Ichiki suicide” 
as its watchword, and Kawaguchi’s order stated 
that the purpose of the expedition was to “an- 
nihilate the enemy on the left bank sector of 
the Tenaru and thus give rest to the departed 
souls of the commander of the Ichiki detach- 
ment and his men.” 

From the rest of the order emerges the detail 
that the brigade was to operate pretty much 
as a series of independent infantry battalions, 
four of them. Col Oka of the 124th Regiment, 
the biggest single unit of the brigade, would be 
landed with a reinforced battalion combat team 
from this regiment at the mouth of the Matani- 
kau and would attack across that river. The 
remainder of the brigade would for secrecy’s 
sake land even further down the coast to the 
east than Ichiki had and work through the jun- 
gles across the ridges that step up to the cen- 
tral spine of the island. Said the order—“Pass- 
age through the jungles will be executed chiefly 
in the daytime; but be sure to make complete 
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detour around grass fields by day. If passage 
through a grass field is unavoidable at night, 
try not to leave any footprints.” 

One battalion of the 124th would hit the 
inland, open flank of the American position along 
the Tenaru. The main “central” force was to 
strike across a dominating ridge south and a 
little east of the airfield directly upon it; this 
force consisted of the remaining battalion of the 
124th with an attached battalion (the Aoba) 
and the infantry battalion of the Kuma group, 
whose guns would be added to the brigade ar- 
tillery to provide preparation fires both on the 
front of this main attack and for the movement 
to flank the Tenaru position. Naval forces would 
enter the channel and conduct heavy diversion- 
ary attacks on Lunga Point to convince the enemy 
that a counter landing was taking place. 

Gen Kawaguchi’s order was far from clear and 
it made no provision whatever for either sup- 
port or reserves, but the latter was not a defect 
from his point of view or from Gen Hyakutate’s. 
It was a means of moving every Japanese war- 
rior, filled with incomparable devotion to his 
Emperor, into personal contact with the enemy 
at the earliest possible moment. In war it is 
not the overall number of men in an area that 
counts; it is the number actually in contact. 
Once contact was established the unquestionable 
superiority of the Japanese in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing would be decisive. 


II 


THE lst Fleet swept down from Truk with its 

transports well in the rear and a line of cruis- 
ers and destroyers in visual contact with each 
other fanned out ahead, while planes from the 
carriers flew searches still farther out to prevent 
such another surprise as that of Midway. Be- 
yond them again ranged a few of the big Ka- 
wanishi flying boats that were Japan’s most 
useful scouts. The intention was to sweep every- 
thing American from the eastern face of the 
Solomons while the transports entered the island 
chain past Santa Isabel. Just before noon of the 
24th Ryujyo, the carrier nearest in, flew off 
a heavy strike to put the American field at 
Guadalcanal out of business, while the 25th 
Air Flotilla sent down more planes to cooperate. 
Ryujyo had hardly got her strike away when 
one of the Kawanishis reported a whole gigan- 
tic American squadron with two carriers out east 
of the Solomons and then stopped reporting, 
evidently shot down. The admiral was annoyed 
—how had the Americans anticipated us?— 
But he accepted battle and flew off his strike 
groups 

Actually the anticipation on the American 
side was partly the persistent cracking of Jap 
code that had been going on since the beginning 


of the war and partly an odd piece of luck. To 
Continued on page 55 
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Let's Use Gur 
Dress Unitorms 


By LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 


Possessing the nation’s most colorful 
collection of uniforms, the Marine 
Corps should dress to the maximum 


for both official and social occasions 


CCORDING to Uniform Regulations, 1937, 
with changes to date, the Marine Corps is 
still confronted by the problem of its dress uni- 
forms. To many military men of other services, 
the Marine Corps dilemma in this respect might 
appear somewhat out of the ordinary. No one 
questions that the uniforms themselves are 
handsome, distinctive. traditional, and surely 
sufficiently varied for all occasions. There is no 
evidence of wholesale dissatisfaction or ferment 
of change among marines; no controversy rages 
among proponents of different types of headgear 
or advocates of changing all the basic colors. 
The only problem that has to date eluded solu- 
tion can be summed up in one question about 
dress uniforms: 

“When can we get a chance to wear them?” 

The crux of the dress uniform problem ap- 
pears simply to be that the Marine Corps has 
designed, and what is more, retained with wise 
conservatism, a group of unusually handsome 
and effective uniforms—and has then omitted 
every opportunity for officers and enlisted men 
to wear them. 

Naturally, the fact that nobody ever wears 
his evening dress; or that blues, once a duty 
uniform, have now been pushed into the full- 
dress bracket; or that field jackets replace green 
blouses; or that anyone would rather swelter in 
gabardine khaki than wear whites—naturally, 
none of these situations arose as a result of 
policy or conspiracy to push dress uniforms into 
disuse. On the contrary, much of this trend 
developed in the absence of a policy—in the 
absence, that is, of explicit, affirmative official 
statement of a policy and tradition of the Marine 





Corps that at all times, officers and men should 
be uniformed to meet maximum rather than mini- 
mum standards of dress. Anyone knows that if 
blues or greens are optional, greens will win out. 
If field jackets compete with blouses, the field 
jacket triumphs. If utility clothing and khaki 
is the choice, the dungarees have it. Choices 
like these habitually turn marines toward mini- 
mum standards of dress for any given occasion. 
We should reverse the flow and uniform our- 
selves to the maximum. This can only be done 
by positive action to limit the wearing of undress 
uniforms, not only at individual posts and sta- 
tions, but throughout the Marine Corps as a 
whole. 

As a practical matter, we have the uniforms. 
In the eyes of civilians (not to speak of the other 
services), Marine dress clothing constitutes one 
of our striking assets—it is no accident that 
blues are traditional to the recruiter. From our 
own point of view, the morale and disciplinary 
value of dressing up can hardly, by peacetime 
standards of course, be questioned. Regardless 
of the gripes while a man struggles with. the 
hooks and eyes on his blue collar, the same fel- 
low swells with pride in himself and the Marine 
Corps once he gets onto the street. 

Why not, then, use our dress uniforms? 

Take the matter of blues. 

It is to be presumed that blues will eventually 
return to general issue and that the uniform can 
then be used for more than occasional social 
forays. Nevertheless, if we get back only to 
the 1940 usage of this handsome and traditional 
uniform, we will miss much of its utility. Sub- 
ject therefore, to climate, for full utilization of 
blues (and of their even less-seen satellite, white- 
blue-whites), the following program is sug- 
gested : 
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(1) Blues should be the normal uniform for 
ships’ detachments and for all marines afloat, 
unless when embarked with FMF units or tran- 
sient drafts. 

(2) Blues should, in the absence of prohibi- 
tive factors, be the normal uniform for posts or 
units in which appearance and smartness are 
important factors—for the “dress-up outfits,” 
that is: embassy or legation guards; Marine 
Barracks, Washington; the Naval Academy; 
special detachments. 

(3) Blues should be the prescribed individual 
uniform for all Marine officers or enlisted per- 
sonnel serving with the Navy ashore, such as: 
staff officers, NROTC or Naval Academy instruc- 
tors, etc. For recruiters, of course, blues are a 
must, 

(4) Unit ceremonies should be habitually 
conducted in blues except when it is desired to 
inspect or observe the command in other uni- 
forms. As a minimum, every peacetime organi- 
zation should mount guard or parade at least 
once a week in blues; garrison organizations 
might well stand one or more complete guard 
tours per week in this uniform. 

(5) The habitual winter liberty uniform of 
the Marine Corps should be blue. As long as 
officers are required to wear uniforms off duty, 
they should, with short shrift for the old home- 


to-work custom,* wear blues. 
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. . . Blues should be normal uniform for the “dress-up outfits” 
ceremonies should be habitually conducted in this uniform. . . 


(6) The use of blues for social functions of 
less than glacial formality should be fully ex- 
ploited. After all, the uniform is highly decora- 
tive, affords contrast with duty uniforms, and, 
if correctly tailored, causes no more discomfort 
than any other blouse. For officers reporting, 
for official calls, and for any sort of officers’ 
club function, blues should again become 
customary. 

Much that has been proposed for blues applies 
also to whites, although the white uniform is ad- 
mittedly a social and dress garb without line-of- 
duty utility except for aides or some officers 
afloat. What the whites question requires mainly, 
however, is comparative restudy vis-a-vis the 
khaki blouse. In Marine Corps social situations 
(cocktail parties and dinners, that is), the ten- 
dency has for some years run against whites in 
favor of full khaki. To a man from Mars, this 
apparent preference might seem difficult to ra- 
tionalize because: 

(1) Whites are cooler and involve one less 
layer of clothing than a blouse and shirt. 

(2) Whites, like any standing-collar uniform, 
can be donned more rapidly. 

(3) Whites look far dressier, and, in color, 
represent the traditional summer shade of cloth- 
ing, male or female. 

The only thing that can be said in favor of 
the khaki blouse as against whites is that gravy 
and liquor stains are not conspicuous on a khaki 
background. 

“T spent 250 dollars for my evening dress and 
boat cloak in 1936, and I have only worn them 
twice since then!” is a common tale of woe. It 
seems almost unbelievable that the Marine 
Corps, which possesses, hands-down, the most- 
handsome, eye-knocking-outest evening dress in 
the armed forces of the United States, including 
ROTC units, should virtually never, by its cus- 
toms, sanction the wearing of such a uniform. 

True it is—and this applies equally to all the 
other dress uniforms under discussion—there 
have been relatively few opportunities for 
marines to shine in evening dress between 1941 
and 1945. Remember the proud statistics that 
98 per cent of all Marine officers served overseas 
during the war. 

Nevertheless, greybeard officers who can recall 


*’The old home-to-work custom’’ is the practice, prevalent 
in many commands, of sanctioning the wearing of extreme 
undress uniforms which conform to unit working uniforms, 
by personnel enroute from home to work and vice versa. 
When not strictly construed and controlled, this privilege 
usually results in the streets being flooded with officers 
and enlisted men haphazardly attired in non-liberty uni- 
forms, and fully prepared at any hour to claim benefit of 
home-to-work travel. 
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the pre-1940 peacetime Corps can also recall 
struggling into, not to speak of buying and pay- 
ing for, civilian evening clothes, white or black 
tie, while the evening dress and boat cloak shim- 
mered in the shadows of a deep closet or a 
clothing bag. It is a thesis of this article that any 
occasion, civil or military, fancy enough to war- 
rant white tie and tails can stand Marine evening 
dress. On the same basis, let us reconsider our 
customs in favor of the white mess jacket. Surely 
our two fine evening uniforms deserve wearing. 

Earlier we took note that undress uniforms 
and minimum standards tend to crowd out dress 
uniforms and maximum standards. It would be 
instructive to see why this is so. Stated suc- 
cinctly, the reasons appear to be as follows: 

(1) The inherent American tendency toward 
informality. Sometimes, in the form of inverted 
snobbery, this acts positively to dissuade indivi- 
duals from looking or wearing their best. 

(2) The fact that virtually all Marine dress 
uniforms embody some form of standing collar. 
Setting aside its handsome appearance and tradi- 
tional military look (factors not neglected by the 
smart British, the soldiering Germans, or the 
warlike Russians), the standing collar is criti- 
cized, usually by the adipose or the inexperienced 
as being uncomfortable. Ask anyone who has 
missed seaduty, and he will shrink at the thought 
of a standing collar. His more fortunate col- 
league who learned to wear a correctly tailored 
standing collar views it with equanimity. The 
novice forgets that a blue standing collar keeps 
you warm in winter (and lets you pile on the 
sweaters underneath), while a white standing 
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collar allows you to omit that khaki shirt in 
summer. 

(3) Sheer human laziness prompts many ofli- 
cers and men to prefer inconspicuous uniforms 
because they can in a service uniform bypass 
without observation certain niceties of dress and 
person, whereas no one is more sure of unfavor- 
able notice than the company crumb in a suit of 
unkempt blues. It is true that dress uniforms 
require upkeep, but no more, at least by the 
book, than any other kind of uniform—the lack 
of preventive maintenance is just more evident. 

In summation, let us conclude with a pro- 
posed five point Marine Corps policy to govern 
wearing of the various dress uniforms: 

First, dress up to the maximum. That is, use 
dress uniforms for every appropriate occasion, 
for every purpose that they can stand. 

Second, avoid, wherever possible, the prescrip- 
tion of alternate uniforms which tend to under- 
mine proper wearing of dress clothing. 

Third, make habitual use of dress uniforms 
(blue or white-blue-white) for ceremonials, down 
to and including formal guard mounts. 

Fourth, prescribe the dress uniform for 
iberty. Make it a true “walking-out uniform,” 
as the British so wisely say. 

Fifth, for all formal occasions sanction and 
encourage the wearing of evening dress uniforms 
in lieu of civilian evening dress. 

The benefits to be derived from all this would 
soon be realized in the tone of discipline and sol- 
dierly appearance of marines, as well as by 
restoration of the high reputation in’ these mat- 
ters which “the Old Marine Corps” so justly 
enjoyed. US @ MC 


FFICERS and enlisted men of the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps are to be inten- 
sively trained in the fields of advanced science to enable them to man the Navy’s 
new guided missile warships and radically designed aircraft. 


Proposals have been set forth to acquaint all personnel with practical information 
in regards to latest developments in the fields of nuclear physics, electronics, jet 
propulsion, and guided missiles of all types. 


In order that they might be prepared in case an atomic, or 


. 


‘pushbutton,” war 


should develop, the Navy is augmenting its revised training program with additional 


scientific research. 


Research contracts have been drafted for 167 projects to be undertaken at 58 


universities and research laboratories while an additional 1,000 scientists and engi- 
neers, mostly civilians, will work at the Navy’s new 15 million dollar ordnance labo- 


ratory in Maryland. 
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i brief .. 


Of the more than 25,000 American troops still 
on duty in China, more than 80 per cent are 
marines. Remaining there to keep supply lines 
open, the marines are preparing for another win- 
ter in the Peiping-Tientsin-Tsingtao area with 
little signs of immediate removal. At present this 
area is one of the hot spots of the Chinese civil 
war. 


The latest in heavy-carying airships is the 
“Stratofreighter,” a new double-deck, four- 
engine, all-cargo airplane. Designed to op- 
erate at the low cost of 3.9 cents per ton 
mile, the new plane will carry 41,000 pounds 
at better than 300 miles per hour. The ship 
is divided into four sections to ease loading 
and unloading. 


The Veterans Administration is now handling 
90 million dollars monthly in payments of pen- 
sions and compensations to more than two mil- 
lion war veterans. Three-fourths of the ex-Gls 
served in World War II while the remainder saw 
previous service, some as far back as the old 
Indian War Campaigns. 


The Superfortress, the B-29, remained in 
the development stage for eight years before 
it was ready to go into combat. Only after 
many tests and changes was it accepted as a 
fighting ship. There were 11 major designs 
made before it was even committed to metal. 
The Superfort was the logical improvement 
of the famed Boeing B-17. 


Preparation of historical monographs of cam- 
paigns of the U. S. Marine Corps is now being 
undertaken by the Historical Division, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. In addition preliminary 
histories have been prepared of the six Marine 
Divisions and four Marine Air Wings. The mon- 
ographs will cover Guadalcanal to Okinawa. 


There was a big jump in both total and 
average of American servicemen who were 
blinded during World War II in compari- 
son to those blinded in World War I. Only 
130 men out of more than four million lost 
their sight during the first war while more 
than 1,500 men were sightless through in- 
juries received in the past war. 
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In the first year after V-J Day, over three mil- 
lion men were discharged from the U. S. Navy. 
From peak strength of 3,400,000, the Navy is 
rapidly dropping to its postwar quota of 500,000 
men. All reserves, except essential hospital corps- 
men and those volunteering to remain on active 
duty, have been released. 


Vew equipment has been developed by 
which combat wire in coil form may be laid 
by certain types of vehicles including the 
amphibious DUKW. The dispenser that is 
used is about a foot in diameter, half a foot 
long, and weighs about 25 pounds. It con- 
tains about 3,300 feet of assault wire and 
can be carried by hand. 


Aliens now entering the armed forces do not 
come under the provisions of Public Law 270 
which shortened naturalization routine for men 
with military service. The law provides that such 
persons must have served in the military or naval 
forces prior to 28 December 1945 and must peti- 
tion for citizenship prior to 31 December 1946. 


The Marine Corps Institute is issuing 
handbooks to all marines covering the 
courses being presented by the school. A 
complete description of the courses offered 
including texts used, number of lessons, and 
credits given will enable the prospective stu- 
dent to pick the courses that best suit his 
needs or interests. 


American aviation plans to have bombers car- 
ry fighter planes in case of future warfare. This 
revolutionary development would give the fight- 
trs a range of nearly 5,000 miles, the range of 
the B-36 which will carry them. Thus the bomb- 
ers will carry their own fighter protection at all 
times. 


The 2d Marine Division has made another 
beachhead landing. However this time the 
actions and the results were not so drastic. 
At the Marine Corps League convention held 
in Atlantic City in October 150 men of the 
famed division put on a demonstration am- 
phibious landing known as “Operation 


Boardwalk.” 


The Navy is planning to have a reserve fleet 
laid up of 2,204 ships. Protecting the outside of 
the vessels with a poisonous hot plastic paint 
and covering topside equipment with a moisture- 
proof web the Navy will be able to preserve these 
ships for many years. When they are needed 
the ships can be put back into commission in 
from 10 to 30 days. 
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AMPHIBIOUS TACTICS 





By Gen Holland M. Smith (Ret'd) 


T MAY WELL be said that without our knowl- 

edge and ever-increasing skill in amphibious 
tactics, our strategy for defeating the German 
Armies in Western Europe and bringing about 
the surrender of Japan in the Pacific would not 
have succeeded. The inability of the Germans 
to project their Western Offensive of 1940 across 
the English Channel in an amphibious assault 
against the United Kingdom and the failure of 
the Japanese to exploit their naval and air suc- 
cess at Pearl Harbor in 1941 with landing opera- 
tions represent, on the other hand, two unique 
opportunities lost. The foresight of the United 
States Navy in its development of landing opera- 
tions doctrine and equipment and amphibious 
forces was responsible in large measure for our 
victory. The apparent failure on the part of the 
Axis Powers to recognize that global strategy 
must depend on amphibious tactics proved a 
fatal error. 


The Basic Strategy 


The battles fought throughout the world from 
September 1939 until September 1945 were all 
part of one world war. Never before have so 
many forces and so much materiel been commit- 
ted to so many separate yet coordinated combat 
operations in so many theaters in accordance 
with one strategic plan and for one common 
end. Once the United States entered the war, 
already two years old in 1941, a grand strategy 
was devised in conjunction with Great Britain, 
Russia, China, and the other United Nations. 
Tn most simple terms this plan called for defeat- 
ing the European Axis Powers first while main- 
taining maximum military pressure against 
Japan in order to achieve the best possible 
strategic position in the Pacific for forcing a 
surrender once the European victory had been 
gained. Although developed for one war, our 
strategy envisioned two separate tasks in two 
major areas: — the European-African Middle- 
Eastern Area and the Asiatic-Pacific Area. 


in the U.S. Navy 


For the United States, and more particularly 
for our Navy, this involved the following mis- 
sions with regard to the European War: 

1. Maintaining and increasing as rapidly as 
our expanding productive power permitted our 
supply of weapons, ammunition, and equipment 
to our European allies through Lend-lease and 
other agencies, in order to assist them in apply- 
ing the greatest force possible against Germany 
and Italy while preparations for invasion were 
completed. For the Navy this meant operating 
the convoy lanes and protecting them against 
German undersea attack. 

2. Assembling, equipping, and training the 
forces necessary for a full-scale invasion of the 
European continent and moving those forces to 
bases in or near the theater of operations, from 
which the attack was to be launched. The Navy 
had to complete its program of amphibious 
readiness and carry out the logistic mission of 
overseas movement. 


3. Conducting the landing operations neces- 
sary for the invasions of North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, Normandy, and Southern France. This 
series of operations was conducted in order to 
destroy German military power in the Mediter- 
ranean, secure that ocean for allied communica- 
tions, force Italy out of the war, and establish 
and maintain a sufficient military force on the 
continent to defeat the German armies in the 


West. 


The following tasks were called for in the 
Pacific war. They were gradually and, to some 
degree, simultaneously performed as our power 
increased over a period of three years. 

1. Providing a defense with the limited forces 
available, after the losses incurred in the initial 
attack against Pearl Harbor and our other 
island bases, to halt the Japanese advance to 
the south and east. The Navy stopped the enemy 
in the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway in 
May and June of 1942. Then as new vessels 
were completed and additional forces made 
available we were gradually able to assume the 
offensive. From the outset our submarines were 
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busy destroying Japanese combatant and mer- 
chant shipping. 

2. Gaining strategic naval and air superiority. 

3. Exercising that superiority to exert all- 
around pressure on the Empire (i.e. from China, 
Burma, New Guinea, the Netherlands East Indies, 
the Philippines, the South Pacific, Central Pa- 
cific, and North Pacific Areas). 

4. Thus extending our control of sea and air. 
The major and most decisive extensions were 
westward through the Central Pacific, to the 
Marianas, Bonins, and Ryukyus, and northwest 
along the New Guinea-Netherlands, East Indies 
axis to the Philippine Islands. The gradual 
destruction of the Japanese Fleet was accom- 
plished as a necessary part of this extension. 

5. Gaining bases with which to strike directly 
at Japan by air and sea. The capture of the 
Marianas in the summer of 1944, an accomplish- 
ment made possible by our previous landings at 
Tarawa, Makin, Majuro, Kwajalein, and Eni- 
wetok in the Central Pacific and by the sum of 
the pressures applied against Japanese forces in 
all other Pacific areas, provided the airfields 
from which the final blow was delivered. Saipan, 
Tinian, and Guam were made secure by our 
subsequent capture and occupation of Iwo 
Jima. By the summer of 1945, Japan was in a 
strategically hopeless position. She had suffered 
disastrous military and naval attrition as a re- 
sult of losses in all theaters. Our recapture of 
the Philippine Islands had denied her access to 
the badly needed resources of the Netherlands 
East Indies. Our capture of Okinawa and occu- 
pation of strong bases in the Marianas presented 
the ominous threat of an early invasion of the 
Empire itself. Finally, the timely inception of 
atomic bombing from our Marianas bases and 
Russia’s declaration of war against Japan forced 
her to admit what she had realized implicitly 
for some time, that only two choices remained 
—surrender or utter destruction. 

6. The final, and as it happened unnecessary 
task, was to be amphibious invasion of Japan 
from the newly gained bases in the Western 
Pacific. 

The details of the strategy for our participa- 
tion in the war were developed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, an agency established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in February 1942. Putting that 
strategy into tactical execution depended, of 
course, on the ability of the Nation, and more 
specifically the industrial home front, to supply 
the tremendous quantities of war materiel re- 
quired by the military forces. The problems of 
distributing that materiel and those military 
forces to both major war areas was solved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in such a satisfactory 
manner that while our main effort was being 
exerted to finish the European war, our strength 
in the Pacific was simultaneously being in- 
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creased to a degree where once Germany was 
defeated, we had achieved a strategic position 
which caused Japan to sue for surrender in less 
than four months. 


European vs. Pacific Tactics 


The amphibious tactics employed to carry 
out the basic strategic plan for defeating Ger- 
many and Japan were fundamentally the same. 
They were based on the United States Navy’s 
landing operations doctrine. However, the Euro- 
pean and Pacific areas presented different prob- 
lems. The differences between the seizure of 
invasion beachheads and the capture of ad- 
vanced island bases has been discussed _pre- 
viously in the introduction to this report. The 
effect of these differences on the planning and 
execution of actual operations is reiterated here 
in order to clarify the influence of each area in 
the development of amphibious tactics. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was charged with the conduct of our European 
campaign, a primarily military undertaking, 
In accordance with the concept of unity of 
command, commanders of subordinate echelons 
(e.g. Naval Attack Forces) determined the tac- 
tics to be employed in the performance of as- 
signed missions (e.g. landing operations). The 
amphibious phases of the campaign, although 
essential, were relatively short in duration, and 
the Navy’s tactical participation was limited. 
Soon after the initial landing, its mission became 
largely logistical. 

The problem of securing accurate intelligence 
on which to base tactical plans was solved in 
much the same manner in both Europe and 
the Pacific. However, in Europe the objective 
areas were frequently well charted and accu- 
rately mapped. Aerial and submarine recon- 
naissance and photography were, therefore, 
chiefly employed to discover new, man-made 
defensive installations. Political considerations 
and the existence of friendly underground forces 
affected military operations in Europe as well 
as in North Africa and were therefore neces- 
sarily included in all estimates of the situation 
and planning. The shores on which landings 
were made were consequently not necessarily 
strictly hostile, nor did those landings always 
require an assault. Coordinated joint planning 
was facilitated in Europe because commanders 
concerned were frequently able to work together 
under one roof in a joint headquarters. 

Landings were made on unlimited continental 
and masses with extended shore lines, many por- 
tions of which were unoccupied, or lightly de- 
fended. The enemy usually chose to rely on the 
use of mobile reserves to strike the landing 
forces soon after it hit the beach rather than 
on the occupation of defensive positions at the 
water's edge. . Surprise and night operations 
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Landing Operations Timetable 


Although this report is concerned with the development of amphibious tactics 
rather than with an historical account of amphibious operations, the following time- 
table will serve to indicate the chronology of the more significant landing operations 
of the second world war: 


Date: European Area: Pacific Area 


7 August 1942 Guadalcanal, Tulagi, etc., 
Southern Solomons Cam- 
paign opens in South Pacific 
Area. 

17 August 1942 Makin Island Raid, first 

Central Pacific landing. 


~ 


18 August 1942 Dieppe Raid, first Allied 
landing in force on Euro- 
pean Continent since 1940. 
November 1942 North African landings to 
capture Oran, Algiers, and 
Casablanca. 
11 May 1943 Attu—-campaign for recap- 
ture of Aleutians opens in 
North Pacific. 
21 June 1943 Segi Point, New Georgia, 
first landing in Central Solo- 
mons, South Pacific Area. 


é 


we 


29 June 1943 Nassau Bay, New Guinea, 
Southwest Pacific offensive 
opens (10 miles south of 
Salamaua). 


30 June 1943 Main landings at Rendova 
and Viru, New Georgia, 
South Pacific Area. Land- 
ings simultaneously effected 


on Woodlark and Trobriand 


Islands to westward. 


5 July 1943 Rice Anchorage, New Geor- 
gia, South Pacific. 
10 July 1943 Sicily landings at Gela, 
Scoglitti, and Licata. 
15 August 1943 Occupation of Kiska in 
North Pacific. 
3 September 1943 Landings on Italian shore Nopoi, New Guinea, South- 
of Straits of Messina. west Pacific Area. 
9 September 1943 Landing at Salerno, Italy. 
22 September 1943 Finschafen, New Guinea, 
Southwest Pacific Area. 
27 October 1943 Mono, Stirling, Treasury 


Island landings, Northern 
Solomons, South Pacific 
Area. 
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28 October 1943 


l 


20 


15 


26 


22 
31 


17 


29 


20 


22 


~ 


) 


14 


November 1943 


November 1943 


December 1943 


December 1943 
January 1944 


January 1944 
January 1944 


February 1944 


February 1944 
February 1944 


February 1944 


March 1944 


April 1944 


7 May 1944 


7 May 1944 


June 1944 


June 1944 


(19-20 June 1944 


2 


July 1944 


Anzio, Italy. 


Normandy landings, Nor- 


thern 
opens. 


France 


invasion 


Choiseul Island Raid, North- 
ern Solomons, South Pa- 
cific Area. 

Empress Augusta Bay, Bou- 


gainville, Northern  Solo- 
mons, South Pacific Area. 


Gilbert Islands invaded at 
Tarawa and Makin as Cen- 
tral Pacific offensive begins. 


Southwest Pacific Forces in- 
vade New Britain Island at 
Arawe. 

Cape Gloucester, New Brit- 
ain, Southwest Pacific Area. 


Saidor, New Guinea, South- 
west Pacific Area. 


Marshall Islands invaded at 
Majuro by Central Pacific 
Forces. 

Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall 
Islands, Central Pacific 
Area. 

Green Islands, South Pacific 
Area. 

Eniwetok Atoll, Central Pa- 
cific Area. 

Los Negros Island, Admiral- 
ty Islands, Southwest Paci- 
fic Area. 

Emirau, St. Matthias 
Islands, Southwest Pacific 
Area. 

Hollandia, New Guinea, 
Southwest Pacific Area. 
Wakde Island, New Guinea. 
Southwest Pacific Area. 
Biak, New Guinea, South- 
west Pacific Area. 


Central Pacific Forces in- 
vade Marianas at Saipan. 


Naval Battle of Philippine 
Sea.) 
Noemfoor Island, New 
Guinea, Southwest Pacific 
Area. 
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21 July 1944 
24 July 1944 
30 July 1944, 
29 August 1944 


15 September 1944 


17 September 1944 
23 September 1944 


20 October 1944 


(23-26 October 1944 
15 December 1944 


9 January 1945 


29 January 1945 


14 February 1945 
16 February 1945 


19 February 1945 


28 February 1945 


l April 1945 


30 April 1945 


10 June 1945 


1 July 1945 


Invasion 
France. 


of 


Southern 


Guam. Marianas Islands, 
Central Pacific Area. 
Tinian, Marianas Islands, 


Central Pacific Area. 


Cape Sansapor, New Guinea, 
Southwest Pacific Area. 


Peleliu Island, Palaus, in- 
vaded by Central Pacific 
Forces. Morotai Island, 
Southwest Pacific Area. 


Angaur Island, Palaus. 


Ulithi Atoll, Central Pacific 
Area. 


Invasion of Philippines 
begun with landing of 
Southwest Pacific Forces at 
Leyte. 


Naval Battle of Leyte Gulf.) 


Mindoro, Philippine Islands, 
Southwest Pacific Area. 


Luzon invaded by Southwest 
Pacific Forces at Lingayen 
Gulf. 

Further Luzon landings at 
Subic Bay. 

Mariveles, Luzon. 
Corregidor, Luzon. 


Iwo Jima, Volcano Island, 
invaded by Central Pacific 
Forces. 


Palawan, Philippine Islands, 
Southwest Pacific Areas (fol- 
lowed by extended amphibi- 
ous operations for recapture 
of other Philippine Islands) . 


Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, 
invaded by Central Pacific 
Forces. 


Tarakan and Sadan Islands, 
Dutch East Borneo, South- 
west Pacific Area. Cam- 
paign for reconquest of Bor- 
neo begins. 


Brunei Bay, Borneo, South- 
west Pacific Area. 
Balikpapan, Borneo, South- 
west Pacific Area. 
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were therefore feasible and desirable. Parachute 
and airborne troops could well be employed in 
coordination with the amphibious operations. 
There was little likelihood of enemy naval inter- 
vention, but it was not possible to isolate the 
target area, and air supremacy at the objective 
could rarely be counted on. Enemy land-based 
air attacks were usually launched from the fields 
outside the immediate landing area and there 
was, therefore, the requirement for tactical ait 
cover during the landing operations. The enemy 
could reinforce his defending ground elements in 
a similar manner. Landing torce organization 
for the amphibious phase was similar in both 
theatres, but in Europe it was possible for the 
smaller units to revert soon after the landing to 
centralized command and to their normal organi- 
zation for tactical employment in a long cam- 
paign. The landing torces in Europe employed 
more complete and heavier equipment. They 
required motor transportation and armor for 
mobility at the earliest opportunity and needed 
heavy artillery for employment against targets 
out of range of naval gunfire for the support of 
the infantry’s advance inland. One result was 
a different type of shipping. Transport organi- 
zations had to include a greater number of tank- 
carrying craft and cargo vessels for transporting 
heavy equipment. The movement to the objec- 
tive and the lines of communication were usually 
shorter in Europe, and shore-to-shore operations 
were frequently possible. This meant the em- 
ployment of larger seagoing landing craft. Am- 
phibious vehicles designed to traverse reefs were 
unnecessary. The training of the landing force 
did not require emphasis on tactics for assaulting 
strongly fortified positions. Such installations 
were not encountered often, and, when they were, 
there was usually the opportunity to maneuver 
around them. Fire support for the landing force 
consisted normally of land-based aircraft em- 
ployed in mass rather than of naval gunfire or 
any considerable number of carrier-based planes. 
This was due to the Army’s primary interest in 
the campaign, to the availability of nearby sup- 
porting bases, to the need for distant reconnais- 
sance, observation, and attack missions against 
targets out of range of naval gunfire, and to the 
fact that, since there was little threat of enemy 
naval intervention, there was a small number of 
combatant ships on hand to provide gunfire sup- 
port. It should be noted that air support as 
conducted by the Army involved massed air 
power against area targets rather than the direct, 
coordinated, precise pinpoint support character- 
istic of naval aviation in the Pacific. There was 
less need for careful coordination of air support 
with artillery and naval gunfire. The Navy’s 
logistical mission in Europe was different in that 
heavier equipment such as railroads and con- 
struction material was required in the post-assault 
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phase. However, unloading was frequently facili- 
tated by the presence of developed harbors. 


LEETAdmiral Chester W. Nimitz was charged 

with the conduct of the campaign against the 
Japanese in the Pacific Ocean Areas, a primari- 
ly naval undertaking. Commanders of Army 
units participating in the campaign exercised full 
tactical command over their respective units with- 
in the framework of Adm Nimitz’s overall unified 
command. The Navy’s participation was a con- 
tinuous one from the time of the preliminary 
carrier strike through development of the ob- 
jective as an advanced base for vessels and 
aircraft of the Fleet. The pattern of our Pacific 
offensive customarily included the following: 

1. Carrier aircraft strikes, long range surface 
bombardment, and photographic reconnaissance 
by Fast Carrier Task Forces. 

2. Repeated strikes by these carriers aug- 
mented where possible with long range land- 
based air attacks, which were intensified during 
the period immediately prior to the target date. 

3. Intense, destructive, and deliberate prelim- 
inary surface and air bombardment at close 
range to prepare the objective for landing opera- 
tions. 

4. Dog Day bombardment and the landing of 
troops covered and continuously supported by 
fleet guns and carrier aircraft. Covering opera- 
tions by fleet units on many occasions involved 
naval actions to prevent intervention by the 
enemy fleet. The many engagements during the 
Guadalcanal campaign, the Battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea during operations at Saipan, and the 
Battle of Leyte Gulf incident to our invasion of 
the Philippines were largely responsible for the 
destruction of the Japanese fleet. 

5. Continuing logistical and tactical support 
until the island had been captured. 

6. Garrison logistics and the development of 
an air and/or naval base. 


HE problems of securing intelligence were 
more difficult in the Pacific Ocean Areas. De- 
tailed information had to be secured by frequent 
and repeated air and submarine photographic 
reconnaissance, for charting and mapping pur- 
poses as well as for information on enemy dis- 
positions and defensive organization. There 
were no political factors involved, and the land- 
ing force could count on assaulting a bitterly de- 
fended hostile shore. Landing force training, 
therefore, had to emphasize techniques for storm- 
ing such positions, develop discipline, and point 
to the highest coordination in order to realize 
maximum fire support from all sources available. 
The joint planning for amphibious operations 
had to be conducted by the commanders of the 
component elements of the expeditionary forces, 
Continued on page 47 
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OR THE Ryukyus, 24 April 1946 marked the 

beginning of a new era. From the shambles 

of political, economic, and social chaos wrought 

upon it by the war, Okinawa was emerging, 
somewhat more than 


All arable land is put to work. Here Okinawans prepare a field for planting 
sweet potatoes which with rice and fish are the staples of the native diet. 





From the very moment MG teams went ashore 
with the combat troops in April 1945, it had 
found its task fraught with almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. There was the complete devasta 

tion; there was_ the 














slightly disheveled, lack of food, cloth- 
with the first real By Ensign William H. Jacobs ing, and shelter for 
glimmerings for a thousands of wan- 
hopeful future. dering people; there 


On that day in the office of Col Charles I. 
Murray, Deputy Commander for Military Gov- 
ernment, Ryukyus, a ‘small and somber group 
witnessed the investiture of Koshin Shikiya as 
Chief Okinawan civilian official (‘ ‘Chiji”). 
With the appointment of the “Chiji,” Military 
Government, Ryukyus, had in the space of 12 
short months established an Okinawan govern- 
mental system. They now had a civilian admin- 
istration through which they could talk turkey 
to the people. 

Okinawa, largest Naval military government 
in the world, hadn’t been an easy job for MG. 


was the lack of sufficient transportation; there 
was the language barrier: and there were a 
hundred more debilitating factors which made 
things all — easy. 

As U. S. troops went into action in southern 
Okinawa, uc was called upon to herd natives 
displaced from their cities and homes into hold- 
ing camps out of the path of the military. 

Despite the fact that the Okinawans were 
recognized as enemy nationals, and despite the 
fact that they differed greatly from the Ameri- 
cans in appearance, dress, and custom, they were 
still human beings and by very virtue of that fact. 





Emerging from invasion-borne chaos, the Ryukyus look hopefully to the future 






















First problem was shelter for the homeless, just temporary 





Shelter for the displaced 
Okinawans was _ another 
thorny project for MG. 
With an estimated 10 per 
cent of the dwellings intact 
after the invasion and 300.- 
000 people without perma- 
nent shelter, MG had a 
“touch and go” job on its 
hands. The first step was 
the improvising of make- 
shift, ramshackle cover for 
the thousands of homeless 
Okinawans swarming aim- 
lessly over the roads and 
fields. Speed, not suitabil- 
ity, was the paramount 
factor. Then came the con- 
struction of temporary huts 





huts at first. More permanent housing was constructed later. made of thatch, tree 


if for no other reason, entitled to basic humani- 
tarian needs and treatment. 

With that precept in mind MG attacked the 
problem. Okinawa was battered and beaten. Its 
whole economic, political, and social structure 
collapsed or was obliterated by the fury of war. 
Naha, capital of Okinawa, with a prewar popu- 
lation of 70,000 and Shuri, “seat of the Okin- 
awan kings,” with a prewar population of 17,000, 
to mention only the two largest cities, were re- 
duced to rubble by the savage poundings of 
American guns and planes. Huge quantities of 
land, backbone of Okinawa’s agricultural econ- 
omy, were made sterile by the construction of 
camps for the American troops. With, and even 
in some cases preceding this destruction, came 
the wholesale flight to the hills by the homeless 
Okinawans. 

MG had its job cut out. The people must be 
gathered together; they must be fed; and they 
must have a roof over their heads. During the 
months of April, May, and June 1945, the food 
shortage was alleviated by the use of large aban- 
doned Jap food caches found in caves. This 
furnished approximately 95 per cent of the food 
supply, the other 5 per cent coming from Ameri- 
can ships. By the middle of June the recovered 
Jap foodstuffs had run out and American supply 
sources were forced to furnish 90 per cent of the 
foed necessities for a people already beginning 
to show signs of malnutrition. Fortunately, 
many Army, Marine, and Naval units on the 
island turned over sizable quantities of canned 
foods, and K and C rations to MG to minimize 
he food shortage. 

Meanwhile, efforts were made to get every 
inch of undestroyed, arable land under cultiva- 
tion to furnish the Okinawans with at least a 
minimum diet of sweet potatoes and rice. 
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branches, mud, rock, tin, 

and whatever else was 
lying around handy to form a slightly more sub- 
stantial shelter. 

But this could not house the homeless ade- 
quately. Twenty-five and 30 people were jam- 
packed into small, squalid hovels. Lying side 
by side at night, and swarming over each other 
by day, the Okinawans soon began to show the 
effects of these living conditions. Disease and 
illness were breaking out. The tubercular rate 
was rising. 

Something had to be done to provide not 
only the basic needs of these people, but also to 
protect the lives and health of American person- 
nel who must, of necessity, work and live with 
the people involved. 

Adequate housing was necessary to rid the 
island of the disease and pestilence that was then 
working havoc. A complete island-wide housing 
program was devised with minimum lumber re- 
quirements. For durability and sanitation, how- 
ever, lumber was a prime necessity. The houses 
were built with wooden frame and floor, and 
thatch body and roof. Because standing lumber 
is a scarcity on Okinawa other supply sources 
had to be tapped. Scrounging and salvage par- 
ties dug up myriad scrap piles of wood. Deac- 
tivating military units were gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb for every speck of construction 
material. Then MG secured permission to draw 
from various military lumber supply yards on 
the island and the housing problem was finally 
met. 

In most instances when the Okinawan people 
fled their homes they took with them only what 
they wore, and, if not already destroyed, those 
possessions they could carry on their backs. As 
a result, practically the entire population of 
southern Okinawa, upwards of 200,000 people, 
were without sufficient clothing. MG filled the 
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bill with great quantities of 
salvaged GI apparel, and 
the Okinawans with typical 
ingenuity did the rest. 

By the latter part of Au- 
gust, MG had served most 
of the minimum needs of 
the people in food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. There was 
still plenty to do along 
those lines to reduce mal- 
nutrition and furnish a bet- 
ter balanced diet, and to 
provide better housing and 
sanitation conditions, but 
at least there was a momen! 
to pause and consider some 
of the broader aspects of 
the planning program. 

There was time to think 
about a well-defined agri- 
cultural program; to draw 
up a plan for the rehabilitation of Oxinawan in- 
dustry, a complete war casualty; to think about 
reestablishing the educational system, another 
annihilated element in the Okinawan social 
order; to do something about rebuilding the 
Okinawan courts and police system; to think 
about resurrecting a monetary economy and 
a civilian administration, totally disrupted by 
war. 

Agricultural production was increased when 
additional land was obtained for cultivation from 
the armed forces. More and more foodstuffs 
were turned over to MG by deactivating units. 
The October typhoon also netted great supplies 
of salvaged tinned foods. The food situation was 
becoming brighter. Food was still rationed, 
however, and the land was still farmed com- 
munal fashion with the harvest going to a cen- 
tral ration point for distribution. 

Okinawan industry started on the long road 
back during these months from October 1945 
through February 1946. Mat-weaving, pottery, 
tile, wood products, salt, iron-works, sugar cane, 
sake, lacquer ware, and many others were liter- 
ally built up from the Okinawan dirt into which 
they had fallen. In many instances American 
machinery and equipment were necessary to 
start the production lines moving again. In other 
cases, enough former Okinawan equipment could 
be salvaged to do the job. 

The fishing industry, the importance of which 
can be seen by the fact that Okinawans consider 
fish in much the same light as Americans con- 
sider meat, was revived from an immediate post- 
war figure of six lone powered-fishing boats to 
a total of 75 today. The prewar figure on pow- 
ered-fishing boats was 103 and the annual prewar 
catch by the Okinawan fishing craft was approxi- 
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Mass calisthenics are given the school children to help rebuild 


The rising tubercular rate has been checked. 


mately 10,000,000 pounds. Today the estimated 
annual catch is 4,000,000 pounds. 

MG’s educational program began to hit its 
stride. School tents and quonsets sprang up like 
mushrooms. New text books and school mater- 
ials had to be printed or procured. It was a 
difficult task but one whose efficiency is evidenced 
by the fact that there are now 202 schools at 
Okinawa—kindergarten, elementary, high school, 
agricultural, and civilian training—and 95,289 
pupils, a figure comparable to the prewar en- 
rollment. 

Under the supervision of LtCol Harvey S. 
Walseth, Provost Marshal for MG, and com- 
manding officer of the 9th MP Bn which ar- 
rived on Okinawa in November, a complete, 
island-wide Okinawan civilian police system was 
reestablished. 

The culmination of all MG activity occurred 
with the reestablishment of the Okinawan civilian 
administration 24 April 1946, and the resump- 
tion of a money economy the following week, 
1 May. 

The evolution of the Okinawan civilian admin- 
istration began during the very first phases of 
the war when MG picked certain men to act as 
“hancho” in the dissemination of MG orders to 
small groups of people. These “hancho” also 
acted as foremen of working parties. Then came 
the selection of mayors for camps which were 
established. Next was the Provisional Assem- 
bly’s election in August 1945 of the Okinawan 
Advisory Council, a group of the island’s most 
competent men, who gave MG invaluable infor- 
mation of the political ,economic, and cultural 
life of the people. This was followed by the 
election and appointment of district officials in 
September. 

Townships were reestablished when it became 
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feasible, and headmen appointed. Then, one by 
one, the administrative departments of the cen- 
tral government were filled by ex-members of 
the Okinawan Advisory Council, which had been 
abolished with the actual beginning of the 
establishment of the Okinawan civilian adminis- 
tration. 

Finally there was only one position left to be 
filled, that of “Chiji,” or Chief Okinawan civilian 
official. MG gathered an advisory assembly of 
100 of Okinawa’s most capable men and asked 
them to nominate 3 men, from among which the 
Deputy Commander for MG would select one 
as “Chiji.” Dignified, 60-year-old Koshin 
Shikiya, Okinawa’s foremost educator and citi- 
zen, received 80 per cent of the votes cast and 
was subsequently appointed the new “Chiji” of 
Okinawa Gunto by Col Murray. 

For the first time since Japan obtained politi- 
cal control of Okinawa, in place of a Japanese- 
born official, a real, true Okinawan was the chief 
civilian official of the land. Frankly, the Okin- 
awan people were quite pleased. 

With the reestablishment of the Okinawan 
civilian administration, MG’s policy has thus 
changed from one of direct control of the people 
to one of indirect control through the civilian 





administration, a point at which most military 
government usually starts. 

The monetary economy which was established 
1 May 1946 has been modeled on that which 
existed before the war, and has been directed 
toward the reintegration of Okinawa Gunto 
economically with other islands of the Ryukyus 
chain and the remainder of the Far East. 

Agrarian Okinawa, 60 miles long and 5 miles 
wide, with its 366,000 people has never been a 
self-sufficient body. Before the war, and at its 
peak productivity, it was still subsidized 20 
per cent by the Japanese government. Under 
United States’ MG control it will have to be sub- 
sidized much more until all the bugs are ironed 
out of its present economic setup. 

In mid-November, MG took upon its shoulders 
an additional burden with the jurisdictional ac- 
quisition of the Northern and Southern Ryukyus 
Island groups and their 400,000-plus people with 
economic and political problems entirely differ- 
ent from those of relatively vacuum-like Okinawa. 

Despite intangibles and unpredictables, MG 
has moved on, if not speedily at times, doggedly, 
until today, Okinawa has emerged a bit haggard 
and wan for the experience, but with a face set 
to the future. US @ MC 





The Over-Rated Bayonet 


Continued from page 22 


mum freedom handling the rifle, yet could 
penetrate sufficiently for combat use. The 
United States still retained the 16-inch knife, 
Model 1905. The French had replaced their 
long sword model with a shorter one, though 
the blade still measured 15°4 inches. The Ger- 
mans retained their 39.7 cm sword, weighing | 
pound 4 oz. The Belgians had joined the trend 
to shorter steel, with a 914-inch weapon, and the 
Italians had a dagger model weighing 1514 oz. 
and having a 11%4-inch blade. Troops of the 
Netherlands carried a slender dagger weighing 
10 oz. but with a blade almost 19 inches long. 
Other small nations varied their bayonets to 
conform to their assorted makes of rifles, 
though the Czechs used Mausers exclusively and 
had an 11.8-inch bayonet to match. The Jap- 
anese issued a straight, single-edged model with 
a 15-inch blade, weighing 15 oz. It was said at 
that time that they spent more time in bayonet 
training than any other nation. 

When war came in the Pacific, with its dug- 
in, concealed enemy, it promised much for the 
bayonet. Most of the fighting was definitely at 
close range, but little of it was done with the 
bayonet. Even at 15 yards or less a .30 caliber 
slug is quicker and surer than a foot of rusty 
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steel. No man with a round in his chamber was 
bothering to stick the enemy with the blade. The 
Jap had been highly publicized as a bayonet 
man, with his long rifle and long blade and his 
supposed agility afoot. He did use the bayonet 
on occasion, as he did everything from rocks to 
rockets, but his favorite occasion usually in- 
volved prisoners or civilians. And few Ameri- 
cans in the Pacific ever prodded anything more 
than a weary bullock hauling mortar ammo on 
a native cart. 

All through history it is clear that a bullet is 
the quickest, surest weapon an infantryman can 
use. With the development of magazine and 
semi- and full-automatic weapons he usually had 
a bullet ready. He can reinforce it with a pistol 
and knife. That leaves the bayonet’s main value 
the debatable one of fostering an aggressiveness 
in recruits. The same end is attained by other 
forms of combat conditioning, which can be 
employed on those rare hand-to-hand occasions 
when you have no ready bullet. 

The present American bayonet is smaller than 
ever before, of almost dagger dimensions. The 
improvised, cut-down bayonets employed on 
carbines in the Pacific represent the same trend. 
It seems just possible that the evolution of the 
Seigneur de Puysegur’s dagger is making a full 
circle. The bayonet is now back where it began 

a glorified knife; it may be on the way to 
extinction. It’s about time. US g MC 
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ACBETH was a novice at murdering sleep 
compared to the job field artillery did in 
the past war. Now with not much more to dis- 
turb your sleep than the radio next door or some 
off-key party singing in the neighborhood, you 
may have forgotten the nights when you wished 
those damn cannoneers would cease firing and 
let you get some 



















continue to neutralize and destroy the enemy, to 
lower his combat efficiency a little more, so that 
the next day’s job would be easier for the in- 
fantryman. 

H&I fires are the artilleryman’s answer to dark- 
ness and periods of reduced visibility, when he 
must continue to give support but is deprived of 

his observation. Their 





sleep. Along with nu- 
merous other people 
you may have felt 





By LtCol Frederick P. Henderson 


importance is greatly 
magnified when we 
have control of the 








that firing all night 

long was no way to win friends and influence 
people. If you ever mentioned this fact to 
an artilleryman, you probably got his stock 
answer, “What are you griping about Mac— 
how’d you like to be out at the other end where 
they’re going off?” Maybe that answer didn’t 
soothe the ire in your warrior’s breast, but you 
had to admit he did have a point. 

Everyone liked to hear and see the sound and 
fury of artillery fire carrying the ball for the 
infantry during the hours of daylight when the 
results were visible, but most marines didn’t quite 
understand what all the shooting was about at 
night—when neither they nor the artillerymen 
could see anything to shoot at. The answer is not 
complicated at all—the artilleryman was still 
carrying the ball at night by means of harassing 
and interdiction (H&I) fires. He was trying to 


air and force the 
enemy into nocturnal habits. To escape the 
ever-present eyes of our spotting planes and 
tactical aircraft he must move, supply, fortify, 
and conduct all other large scale operations at 
night. During foul weather, when our planes 
are grounded, an enemy lacking air superiority 
will make every effort to take maximum advan- 
tage of his temporary equality. The German 
offensive in the Ardennes and the Japanese with- 
drawal from the Shuri line at Okinawa are out- 
standing examples of major enemy operations 
when we were denied the benefits of air superi- 
ority. 

If the enemy dares not expose himself in 
daylight to the eyes of our air and forward ob- 
servers, we may be certain that he will present 
artillery targets at night or in periods of poor 
visibility when he feels safe in leaving his cover. 





HG&I fires are one of artillery’s most important and least understood missions 
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The importance of denying the enemy this wel- 
comed and necessary freedom of movement is 
the reason for H&I fires—on which Marine artil- 
lerymen were expending from one-fourth to one- 
third of their ammunition by the end of the war. 

Well-planned H&I fires can be a major factor 
in waging a successful campaign, and therefore 
are a matter of vital interest to every commander 
and his staff. But if they turn to their field 
manuals or textbooks to find the what, why, 
when, where, and how of H&l fires they will find 
nothing but a few general statements that do 
iothing to give them the facts they want. What 
is said leaves the impression that H&l fires are 
a minor part of the fire support plan, and 
secondary mission for artillery. 

Actually, H&I fires are the means by which 
rlillery is able to exert its powerful influence on 
.e battlefield at all times and under all condi- 

ee of visibility with positive effect upon the 
enemy. The results that may be obtained from 
those fires include: casualties and damage, pre- 
vention or disruption of supply by neutralization 
of supply installations, prevention or disruption 
of supply and movement by interdiction of road 
nets, prevention of repair to damage done during 
daylight, maintenance of counterbattery neutrali- 
zation, and lowered combat efficiency. 

Harassing fires on known troops and materiel 
targets should do more than just harass in the 
limited dictionary sense. They must be planned 
in sufficient volume to assure casualties to per- 
sonnel in the areas, lowered combat efficiency, 
and damage to material and supplies. They be- 
come, in fact, sustained, unobserved neutraliza- 
tion fires. Fires of this nature should be placed 
on enemy combat positions, both frontline and 
reserve, on bivouac areas of enemy reserves, or 
supply installations and areas, and on command 
posts. 


HE supply system of a large force offers a 

vulnerable and remunerative target. Through 
destruction of supplies and neutralization of 
supply installations we can do much toward 
defeating combat troops. H&l fires on a supply 
installation must be in sufficient volume to either 
keep service troops out of the area or inflict 
casualties on them and reduce their operating 
efficiency if they do attempt to work, and also to 
cause destruction of the supplies in the installa- 
tion. It doesn’t take a very vivid imagination to 
visualize the casualties, damage, and disruption 
of supply that a well planned H&I schedule 
would have caused in some of our beachhead 
supply installations in the Pacific. 

By interdiction fires on road nets we hope to 
prevent or disrupt the enemy’s movement of 
troops or supplies. If these fires do not either 
stop normal traffic entirely or create a definite 
disruptive hazard, they are a waste of ammuni- 
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tion. An occasional round fired haphazardly is 
no more than a slight annoyance and will not 
produce results worth keeping cannoneers up to 
fire the round. A good schedule of interdiction 
fires must make movement of troops and supplies 
both difficult and dangerous. We must make the 
enemy know that he will suffer casualties and 
lose vehicles and materiel if he attempts to use 
the roads at night. We must disrupt his move- 
ments so much that he never accomplishes what 
he sets out to do. 

H&I fires will prevent the enemy from repair- 
ing during darkness the installations we destroyed 
or damaged during the day. We may not be 
able to fire on every such place but should defi- 
nitely do so on those which are of such vital im- 
portance to the enemy that he will undoubtedly 
try to repair them. Of particular importance 
in this category are key fortifications in his 
battle position and sensitive points in his routes 
of transportation (bridges, cuts, fills, etc.) 


&I fires are an important and integral part of 

counterbattery. They maintain during dark- 
ness the neutralization we gain during the day. 
They cause casualties and damage if the enemy 
tries to fire, supply, or displace his artillery. 

The cumulative - effect of the specific results 
discussed above will be a definite lowering of 
the enemy’s combat efficiency. Prisoners of war 
in all theaters verified the fact that sustained 
harassing fires in volume were a major factor in 
causing combat fatigue with its resultant errors 
of decision on the part of commanders and staffs, 
and errors of execution and loss of aggressive- 
ness on the part of troops. Fortunately for us, 
the Japanese didn’t give many of our units any 
personal experience in effective H&I fires. How- 
ever, anyone who was on Guadalcanal during 
the night shellings by Japanese ships can tell 
you how effective he thinks heavy harassing fires 
are. 

Speed is essential in the planning of H&I fires, 
as they must always meet the deadline of dark- 
ness. Therefore, planning is concurrent in all 
artillery echelons. The highest echelon present 
should establish a general policy for H&I fires, 
coordinate the fires of lower units, and establish 
definite zones of responsibility for lower units 
in planning their H&l fires. Final H&I plans are 
prepared at corps and division artillery levels, in- 
corporating all or part of the recommended H&l 
plans submitted by subordinate units. 

Division artillery should plan all “close sup- 
port” fires on targets such as enemy battle posi- 
tions, forward CPs, and other installations that 
are immediate threats to the division’s opera- 
tions. The zone covered by these fires will nor- 
mally extend from 3,000 to 5,000 yards beyond 
the front lines. 


Corps artillery should plan all H&I fires be- 
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Twenty-four hours a day the big 155s on Bougainville pounded the Japanese, 
preventing their moving up troops or supplies and keeping them from sleep. 


yond the division artillery zone of responsibility, 
all counterbattery fires and all interdictory fires 
on routes of transportation. Division artillery 
should request corps artillery to execute fires 
that require medium or heavy artillery beyond 
the division artillery’s capabilities and recom- 
mend interdictory fires in the division artillery 
zone. Corps artillery may assign certain inter- 
dictory and counterbattery fires in the division 
zone to the division artillery for execution. 

In amphibious operations, the corps and divi- 
sion artillery should take maximum advantage 
of the capabilities of naval gunfire and air sup- 
port in planning their H&I fires. Naval gunfire 
can be used effectively to harass area targets 
and to reinforce artillery fires with main bat- 
tery calibers. Air support “night-heckler” 
planes equipped with flares and bombs are a 
valuable addition to the H&l plan and should 
be included whenever available. Frequent sorties 
by such planes will keep the enemy antiaircraft 
defense continually alerted. Bombs dropped into 
active areas will interrupt all activity and may 
cause casualties and damage. Flares will also 
interrupt activity and may reveal large-scale 
movement. 

Good target information is of prime impor- 
tance in planning H&lI fires. Without it the artil- 
lery is literally “shooting-in-the-dark” and can- 
not hope to achieve the results desired. Each ar- 


tillery echelon must exploit every possible source 
of target information in planning its H&lI fires. 
Artillery S-2s and S-3s will normally provide 
the great majority of targets to be fired. After 
a study of all target information received from 
artillery intelligence agencies, from the supported 
unit and from other available sources, the S-2 
can prepare a list of the most gainful targets for 
H&I fire. The S-3 will find that many of the 
targets fired upon for neutralization or destruc- 
tion during the day, are desirable H&I targets. 
These targets possess the additional advantage 
of having “did hit” firing data available which 
will add to the effectiveness of the H&lI fires. 
After a list of H&l targets has been prepared 
by each artillery echelon, it should be referred to 
the supported unit to see if there are any addi- 
tional targets they want harassed or interdicted. 
When the targets to be fired upon have been 
selected, the caliber and number of rounds to 
be used on each target must be determined. In 
alloting ammunition the cardinal rule is to allot 
enough to insure that the desired results are 
achieved. To fire too little is only a waste of 
ammunition. It is better to fire on fewer targets 
with sufficient ammunition to get positive results 
than to try to cover a multiplicity of targets 
with an inadequate allotment of ammunition. 
If you want to wear the enemy down by prevent- 
ing him from sleeping, you must keep him awake 
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Division Artillery. 


ranging from 5- to 14-inch naval rifles. 





HAT Fires on Okinawa 


URING the period I April to 30 June, 
74,849 rounds in harassing and interdiction missions. 

the total number of rounds expended and included 25,856 rounds of 155 mm gun and 
32,563 rounds of 155 mm howitzer ammunition fired by Corps battalions plus 16,430 
rounds of both 105 mm and 155 mm fired by the sometimes-attached 2 


1945, Ill Corps Artillery fired a total of 


During the same period, supporting naval units fired a total of 1,542 H&I mis- 
sions, This was 41 percent of all naval gunfire support missions and included calibers 


This was 31.5 per cent of 
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all night long—not just arouse him two or three 
times. If you want to disrupt his supply system 
you must keep him out of his supply dumps and 
off the roads, not just annoy him occasionally. 

The general tactical situation will influence 
the ammunition allotment, as well as the num- 
ber of H&I fires planned. If the enemy is with- 
drawing or retreating, fires should be heavy in 
order to disrupt his movements, inflict casualties 
and damage, and hasten his demoralization. If 
the enemy is preparing to attack, our fires should 
again be heavy to delay and disrupt his move- 
ment of troops and supplies, inflict casualties on 
fresh troops brought up for the attack, and 
lower the offensive aggressiveness of his troops. 
Unusually heavy H&l “fires should not be planned 
prior to a friendly attack as they may reveal 
our intentions to the enemy. Once the attack has 
been launched, however, H&I fires should be 
planned to the limit of the ammunition available. 
On quiet sectors of a front, H&lI fires need not 
be widespread or heavy. 

The primary consideration in determining the 
caliber to be used is whether or not the target 
to be fired upon is occupied by troops. If it is 
primarily a troop target, medium or heavy artil- 
lery should be used in order to gain greater 
effect from blast and concussion and to cover 
the largest possible area with fragments. The 
more noise and shock you can put into the 
enemy’s position during the night, the less ready 
for combat will his troops be the following day. 
The desired effect on this type of target will be 
realized more fully if the artillery’s fire is sup- 
plemented by occasional rounds of naval gun- 
fire of 12-inch caliber or larger. The tremendous 
detonation and concussion of these shells dispel 
any lingering hopes of rest and sleep the enemy 
may have had. 

When corps and division artillery have selected 
the targets to be fired upon and determined the 
caliber and number of rounds to be used on each, 
they assign the targets to their subordinate bat- 
talions for execution. The battalion in turn 
determines the type ammunition and fuze to be 
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used on each target, prepares the firing data and 
the time schedule and assigns the targets to bat- 
teries or roving guns for execution. 

The H&I time schedule, which shows the time 
each round or group of rounds is to be fired, is 
the heart of any H&I plan. If it is not prepared 
with intelligence and ingenuity the best of 
previous planning may be rendered ineffective, 
and the results expected from the H&I plan may 
not be achievedf. In pre paring the time schedule 
it must be constantly kept in mind that the object 
of the H&lI plan is to harass, obstruct, confuse, 
worry, disrupt, and damage the enemy; to keep 
him under fire the maximum possible amount of 
time; and to never let him know when the next 
round is coming, but always keep him expecting 
it. (A battlefield application of waiting for the 
man upstairs to drop his other shoe.) 

For these every effort is made to 
avoid regularity in the time schedule. The rounds 
fired in any one hour at a target must be at ir- 
regular intervals, and the intervals must vary 
from hour to hour. To gain the maximum num- 
ber of firings from the alloted ammunition, the 
method of fire is usually by single rounds rather 
than volleys or salvos. Enemy troops will suffer 
more loss of sleep, more wear and tear on their 
nerves, and more casualties, if they do not stay 
undercover, and if we fire our rounds at them 
one at a time during the hour instead of firing 
all at once or in groups. The frequent and con- 
tinual fall of shells will soon develop a “foxhole 
complex” in his troops. This same principle ap- 
plies to interdiction fires. An alloted number of 
rounds fired singly at an important road junc- 
tion will cause greater disruption of traffic and 
damage than if they were fired in one or two 
groups. 

Everyone realizes that thundering artillery 
preparations and timely observed fires are the 
backbone of the infantry’s supporting fires dur- 
ing the day. It is time that H&l fires received 
overdue recognition for the important part they 
play during the night in getting the marine with 
the rifle forward to his objective. 
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Amphibious Tactics 


Continued from page 38 


located in limited land areas widely separated 
across the reaches of the Pacific. Training, 
mounting, and staging also had to be accom- 
plished from separate locations. Coordination 
was achieved as a result of the teamwork 
developed in employing the same forces and the 
same commanders in a_ series of successive 
operations, 

Islands and atolls are limited land masses 
with short shore lines with little choice of land- 
ing beaches and where the available beaches are 
always strongly defended. However, the island 
can be isolated by the exercise of sea and air 
superiority and the enemy can be _ prevented 
from reinforcing his original defending force. 
A closely coordinated preparatory bombard- 
ment and assault are required to breach the de- 
fenses and tactical surprise is therefore forsaken 
in order to achieve maximum destruction prior 
to landing. Daylight is required for such opera- 
tions. It is usually impractical to employ air 
borne troops. 


HE Japanese rarely employed mobile reserves 

and our tactics called for the employment of 
mobile weapons for direct fire against strongly 
fortified positions, light and medium field artil- 
lery, extensive naval gunfire throughout ground 
operations, and the use of aircraft carriers and 
escort carriers as mobile bases from which very 
close air support was delivered. Landing force 
organization was designed to permit the inde- 
pendent functioning of small units in the assault. 
Landing force equipment was light; heavy ar- 
tillery was not required in assault shipping, 
and individual equipment was kept at a min- 
imum. There were long lines of communica- 
tion ending usually in a ship-to-shore opera- 
tion. There were reefs to be crossed and the 
resulting need for tracked vehicles, such as the 
LVT. An adequate shore party organization had 
to be devised to maintain the flow of supplies 
from the ships to the fighting troops. Modern 
harbor facilities were almost never available. 
Roads, airfields, and other advanced base facili- 
ties all had to be constructed after the ground 
had been captured. There was the additional 
problem of replacing the heavy landing force 
casualties which had to be expected in the assault 
landings. 

The various techniques required to solve the 
particular problems in the two areas were largely 
solved by commanders in the theaters. The fun- 
damental tenets of our landing operations doc- 
trine were the basis for all amphibious tactics 
employed. The concept for command relations, 
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methods for gaining intelligence, manner of 
coordinating planning, training and execution, 
attack force and transport organization, landing 
force organization, transport loading, debarka- 
tion, ship-to-shore movement, amphibious com- 
munications and control, underwater demolition 
activity, naval gunfire techniques, and shore party 
functioning were common to both European and 
Pacific landings and far outweighed local differ- 
ences. The training of amphibious forces in the 
United States for employment in both Europe 
and the Pacific was based on that doctrine, and 
the lessons learned in combat in one area were 
rapidly applied in planning subsequent opera- 
tions in both. 


ROM our first landings at Guadalcanal, it was 

apparent that our tactics were sound. Develop- 
ment during the war consisted of the following: 

1. Learning where to place emphasis in our 
training and application of the doctrine. 

2. Refining and perfecting existing 
niques. 

3. Developing new techniques (e.g. the Joint 
Assault Signal Company, Air Support Control, 
and Underwater Demolition Teams) for old 
problems and new equipment (e.g. radar, am- 
phibious flagships, and escort aircraft carriers) 
and integrating them with the basic doctrine. 

4. Learning that no matter how sound our 
tactics were, they were ineffective unless applied 
with aggressive vigor and resourcefulness by 
dynamic, intelligent, and well-informed com- 
manders and highly trained and disciplined 
troops. 

5. Increasing coordination and efficiency as 
we gained combat experience. In this manner 
we learned how to land more troops and ma- 
terial on the beach in a shorter time and with 
less loss. 

The progress of our amphibious offensives in 
the field depended on research and experiment, 
production, procurement and training at the am- 
phibious training bases, established by the Navy 
on both coasts, in the United States. 

We learned lessons in every landing opera- 
tion, and just as the strategic position gained 
by one victory permitted successive operations, 
just as our capture of Tarawa, Kwajalein, and 
Eniwetok put us in position to take Saipan, 
Tinian, and Guam; so the lessons we learned in 
one landing made possible our successes in later 
ones. This was a continuous and cumulative 
process which transcended the limits of any 
particular theater or campaign. The value of 
Tarawa’s lessons was realized equally at Saipan 
and Normandy. This wartime development of 
amphibious tactics fell into four main periods: 
August 1942-August 1943, September 1943- 
December 1943, January 1944-July 1944, August 
1944-August 1945. 


tech- 


To be continued 
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The GAZETTE wants its readers to use these 
pages as a discussion center for pet theories, 
battle lessons, training expedients, rebuttals, and 
what have you. Correspondents should include 
their name, rank, and address, but the signature 
will be withheld if requested. 


Retort Courteous . 


Dear Epiror: 


I read with interest and enjoyed What Good is a 
Pistol? which was an answer to my previous article 
on a similar theme. Maj Cooper is a bit rough on 
some of my theorizing and I feel compelled to come 
to my own defense on several points . . . my main 
idea was that the Marine assault infantry-man needs 
a pistol as a supplementary weapon. My other con- 
tention was that our present pistol does not fulfill 
this need adequately but until a better one comes 
along let’s use what we have to the best advantage. 

Since my article was submitted the report of the 
Army Ground Forces Board Number 3, the old In- 
fantry Board . . . has been published and should be 
very pertinent to this discussion. This report was 
rendered about VJ Day and when its restricted classi- 
fication was lifted it was published in the American 
Rifleman for June 1946. The report discusses at 
length various proposals for improving the pistol and 
concludes . . . “the following comments apply to a 
military pistol after the present stocks of M1911 and 
MI911A1 pistols require replacement: 


“Recommendation. The Board recommends: 


“a. That the trigger cocking feature be incorpo- 
rated in military pistols at such time as other factors 
require a pistol redesign, but this trigger cocking 
feature alone be not considered as requiring or justi- 
fying pistol redesign. 

“b. That research be conducted toward develop- 
ing a pistol mechanism to eject manually and replace 
a defective cartridge by pulling the trigger. 

“c. That the present caliber .45 be retained. 


“d. That balance, weight, size, and accuracy of 
the MI911A1 be considered adequate. 

“e. That a holster weapon based on the M2 car- 
bine, equipped with a wire folding stock, with short- 
ened barrel, be developed for individuals requiring a 
weapon of greater compactness than the standard 


carbine, greater range than the pistol, and capable 
of penetrating body armor.” 


Between Maj Cooper and the AGF Board, I seem 
to be over-ruled on my ideas for the ideal pistol as 
to caliber and some points of design. Perhaps I gave 
the impression that I was selling the .45 short. I 
bow my head in shame for having, even erroneously, 
been a party to such a heresy. The .45 is still the 
best in my book. One of its salient features, which 
I negligently failed to mention but which Maj Coop- 
er wisely points out, is its utter reliability... . I am 
also taken to task for my use of the term “sufficient 
shock power,” the implication being that it was used 
loosely and inadvisedly. I used this term because, 
after all, shock power and its effects are relative. Too 
much depends on the person shot; his physical char- 
acteristics, condition and psychology for example, as 
well as just where the bullet hits him. The .45 thus 
came back into vogue when it was found that the 
low powered .38 then in use was not stopping the 
fanatical Moros during the Philippine Insurrection. 
At the other extreme a .22 could conceivably stop a 
man under favorable circumstances. Most armies, 
having to contend with neither fanatics nor weak- 
lings, have arrived at a compromise cartridge of 
about .35 caliber. . . . If, as Maj Cooper believes, a 
double row, higher capacity magazine can be adapted 
to the .45 without making the grip too large and the 
slight difference in size and weight is disregarded, 
then we can combine most of our desirable features 
in a pistol and still have it .45 caliber. 

Bull’s eyes to Maj Cooper for his timely and per- 
tinent treatment of the deficiency in pistol training. 
. . . Definitely, provision should be made for more of 
the type of training Maj Cooper outlines. It should 
be preceded by basic bull’s eye work, however, and 
should include all small arms firing, not just the 
pistol. . . 

In dismissing my “two gun concept” as unsound, 
Maj Cooper makes a number of statements which 
shouldn’t come from a self-styled “pistol bug” such 
as he. . . . I question his argument to the extent 
that I will bet my last pearl handled .45 against the 
pistol he had at the age of 12 that if he led a 
platoon to “take that hill” he would be carrying his 
favorite pistol plus his carbine, and the extra weight 
be hanged. 

Brooke Ninart, 
Major, USMC. 


= = 


Suspicious .. . 


. Maj Cooper swings from the deck although 
not always true to the mark. By the way, what was 
he doing with a pistol at the tender age of 12? Was 
he a juvenile delinquent? 


Improve the Training. . . 


Dear Sir: 

A different type of training should be adopted by 
the military forces if they intend to retain the pistol, 
Maj John D. Cooper says in “What Good is a 
Pistol,” in your September issue. I thoroughly agree. 

My opinion on this subject is based on an unusual 
variety of experience: 

1. The old Navy pistol course back in World War 
I days. Very different from the present Navy course, 
it had the following good points: 

Used the 20-inch target “B” bull’s eye, instead of 
the smaller one which is so discouraging to beginners 
nowadays. 

Included the prone position and the squatting posi- 
tion, using the steady two-hand hold, the left hand 
supporting the right. This squatting position, fac- 
ing the target squarely, both feet flat on the ground, 
elbows over the knees, is in my opinion the best pistol 
position there is. It can be gotten into as quickly as 
a pistol can be drawn, reduces the size of the target 
presented to the enemy, and produces extremely ac- 
ccurate shooting. 

The old Navy course also included the usual one- 
hand standing position. As a whole, it was practical, 
encouraging instead of discouraging. However, it 
did not include everything needed. 

2. Naturally I have had my quota of experience 
with the Marine Corps and Army qualification course. 


3. During World War II, I served with the OSS, 
which had adopted the pistol training methods of 
LteCol Fairbairn of the British Army. 


Fairbairn had been deputy commissioner of the In- 
ternational Police at Shanghai and developed his 
“close combat” pistol shooting style there. It is un- 
aimed or semi-aimed. 

He also teaches two special positions, good for 
aimed or semi-aimed fire. One is the two-handed 
standing position, facing the target squarely, shoul- 
ders drawn back to add steadiness. This is much 
easier and more accurate than the usual standing 
position. 

The other is the “post rest,” back of left forearm 
against post, tree, or building corner, left hand sup- 
porting the right. This position gives cover, is very 
steady, accurate, and practical. 

Fairbairn looked with contempt on the usual target 
style of pistol shooting, said his methods saved his 
men’s lives at Shanghai and enabled them to kill the 
other fellow. In general, he maintained that the 
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pistol is a short-range weapon, with which speed is 
more essential than extreme accuracy. 

After being trained by Fairbairn and trying out 
his methods, I decided he went too far in the opposite 
direction from our methods. I then combined the 
methods in giving pistol training to about 1,500 sol- 
diers, sailors, and civilians in the OSS. 


We gave them the following training, which makes 
up about the most all-round pistol course I have 
heard of. 


1. The army preliminary training, practice, and 
qualification course on “L” targets cut down like 
those at Quantico. 


2. The Fairbairn “close combat” training and fir- 
ing course, consisting of unaimed or semi-aimed fire 
at varying ranges and under varying conditions, using 
silhouette targets. 


3. A special course, including the Fairbairn spe- 
cial positions and elements of the old Navy course. 
This included slow and rapid aimed fire, using two 
hands in five positions—standing, sitting, squatting, 
prone, and standing with a post rest. 

As all these positions are steady and accurate, we 
used the “L” target without any danger of discour- 
agement. 

This combination of three stages—standard, Fair- 
bairn and special—is not presented as the perfect 
answer to the pistol training problem, but it may 
contain some ideas. 

At least, we made an honest effort to prepare men 
for any emergency they could meet with a pistol, 
whether speed or extreme accuracy was more impor- 
tant under the particular circumstances. It is doubt- 
ful any men had more complete pistol training dur- 
ing the war than these OSS men did. 

As Maj Cooper says, unless men receive more 
thorough and practical training the pistol should be 
discarded. The present military pistol style is artifi- 
cial, designed for the target range rather than for 
combat. 

Avsert H. JENKINS, 


Major, USMCR. 


FBI Course . 


Dear Epiror: 

If the Marine Corps is really interested in develop- 
ing a practical pistol course it need look no farther 
than the FBI Academy at Quantico. This is sup- 
posedly the quintessence of police-type gun-fighting. 
Perhaps it is also the answer to close-combat pistol 
training. Why not take an average group of marines, 
run them through the course, and then compare the 
results by firing them through a combat reaction 
course with another average group of marines who 
have had only the conventional bull’s eye training? 


Paut MacAuisrair, 


Captain, USMC. 
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The Fourth Marines at Corregidor 
Continued from page |8 


ters and who was inspecting the third deck to 
see that no marines were left there. 

The island was well plastered in the raid; a 
freighter, anchored off the little dock was hit 
and belched flames and smoke, and the tiny 
narrow-gauge railway was damaged. 

The raid on the 29th lasted much of the day; 
after it was over, the Regiment dispersed to 
beach defense positions all over the tadpole- 
shaped island. 

Col Howard reported, as ordered, to MajGen 
G. F. Moore, commanding the harbor defenses 
yf Manila and Subic Bays and of Fort Mills 
(Corregidor). Gen Moore appointed Col How- 
ard commanding officer of the beach defenses. 
Corregidor, relieving LtCol D. Ausmus, CAC, 
whose defense dispositions, because of lack of 
personnel, had had to be largely paper ones. 

Col Ausmus became artillery officer for the 
beach defenses, and the following organization 
was established: 

East Sector—From Malinta Hill (inclusive) to 
the tail of the island; lst Bn, 4th Marines, LtCol 
Curtis T. Beecher, commanding—20 officers, 367 
enlisted. 

Middle Sector—From Maliria Hill (exclusive) 
to a line from Morrison Hill (inclusive) to Gov- 
ernment Ravine (inclusive) 3d Bn (less detach- 
ment); LtCol John P. Adams, commanding 20 
officers, 490 enlisted. 

West Sector—From a line running from Mor- 
rison Hill to Government Ravine (both exclu- 
sive) to the west end of the island—2d Bn; LtCol 
Herman R. Anderson, commanding 18 officers, 
324 enlisted. 

General Reserve—Bivouac area—Government 
Ravine—Headquarters and Service Co (less de- 
tachments) ; Maj Max W. Schaeffer, command- 
ing, 8 officers, 183 enlisted. 

“Battalion messes were established in each 
sector and the General Reserve area,” Col How- 
ard reported, “and work on beach defenses in- 
itiated by 4th Marine personnel.” 


CONSIDERABLE amount of work had been 

done on the West and Middle Sectors before 
the Marines reached Corregidor, but very little in 
the vulnerable East Sector, except for concrete 
trenches along a so-called “final defense line” 
on the east side of Malinta Hill. Artillery and 
machine gun positions had to be relocated; many 
new ones established, and the marines turned 
to on the back-breaking toil of stringing miles 
of barbed wire, building bomb chutes over the 
cliffs, placing makeshift land mines, digging fox- 
holes and establishing trench lines. 
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From 30 December until the end the marines 
bivouaced, messed, slept, and worked in the 
foxholes, caves, trenches and beach defenses to 
which they were assigned, 

“During the months of January, February and 
March,” Col Howard later reported, “a tremen- 
dous amount of engineering work was accom- 
plished in spite of at least five daily air raids, 
and from about 7 February on, artillery shell- 
ing from the Cavite shore. Over 20 miles of 
barbed wire was strung in the East Sector alone. 
Tank traps and barriers, land mines, water 
mines, cable barriers in the North and South 
Dock inlets, trenches, dugouts, tunnels, gun em- 
placements having concrete splinter proof roofs, 
interior and switch positions, final defense lines 
in sectors, cleared “fields of fire” and anti-para- 
chute defenses were constructed. 

Only a few hardy souls maintained their biv- 
ouacs in the wrecked Middleside Barracks. Maj 
Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., who throughout the 
siege performed logistical prodigies, had dis- 
persed the Regiment’s supplies all over the Rock 
in small dumps—‘the only answer to the inten- 
sive aerial bombings of the enemy.” One of these 
dumps was located in the Middleside Barracks, 
and QM Clerk Ferguson and a number of his 
QM personnel took up quarters on the first floor 
of the half-ruined barracks. 


ORREGIDOR, a rugged, rocky island, with 

three high hills—the highest rising to 550 
feet—and a low flat tadpole-shaped “tail” to the 
east, is about four miles long and a mile and a 
half wide at its extremities. It was covered at the 
beginning of the siege with tropic verdure, and 
it stood out green and glowing against the lovely 
background of Manila Bay. The Rock was 
famous as a fortress, but it was built in the days 
when the plane was not a menace, and, like 
Singapore, its designers had anticipated that 
the main assault would come from the sea—not 
from the nearby shores of Bataan. Its coast de- 
fense guns-—up to 12 inches in size, supplemented 
by the 14-inch guns of Fort Drum and Fort 
Frank on the nearby islets—El Fraile and Cara- 
bao—were rather well sited to repel an attack 
by naval vessels, but were of little use against 
land targets’. Its 3-inch antiaircraft guns, with 
an obsolescent fire control system, were too few, 
too small, and too old to be very effective against 
modern, high-flying bombers. 


Above all, the island’s water supply was totally 
inadequate, and much of it came by barges from 





SAccording to “General Wainwright's Story,’’ Corregidor 
was “armed with two modern 12-inch rifles; about a dozen 
12-inch mortars; a few 10-inch disappearing guns (which 
could fire only out to sea); some 8-inch disappearing guns 
(also unable to be turned either toward Bataan or Cavite) ; 
several 155 mm guns similarly handicapped; four batteries 
of mobile 155 mm guns; several small batteries of 38-inch 
guns able only to protect our minefields, and forty-eight 
field guns of 75 mm caliber which were strung along the 
beaches.” 
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Concerning the Author... 


HIS’ SERIES 

really got tts 
start last spring 
when Hanson W. 
Baldwin sensed 
that there was a 
great and untold 
story in the hith- 
erto obscured ex- 
ploits of the 4th 
Marines in the 
Philippines. The 
story was origt- 
nally written for the New York Times 
Magazine, but so much significant material 
had been unearthed that Mr. Baldwin want- 
ed to do a more comprehensive article, in- 
cluding the semi-technical detail that a 
newspaper couldn't use. Working closely 
with him in the collection and evaluation 
of research materials was Col Donald Cur- 
tis, exec of the famous regiment during its 








last campaign. Col Curtis suggested the 
GaAzETTE. So the Times received a story 
tailored for popular consumption and the 
GAZETTE got an expanded version for its 
military readers. 

Mr Baldwin’s work on the piece was in- 
terrupted by a visit to the Pacific to attend 
the A-bomb tests. He is military editor of 
the New York Times, which means that 
he is about tops in his field. 

A native of Baltimore he graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1924. Three years’ 
service and he resigned in order to travel 
and write. He was with the Baltimore Sun 
briefly, then joined the Times. 

One of the best military analysts and 
commentators, he has written half a dozen 
books, contributed to several more, and has 
appeared in practically all leading maga- 
zines. He has also done motion picture and 
radio work. He covered both the Pacific 
and European wars, winning the Pulitzer 
Prize for a series of articles on the South 
Pacific theater in the fall of 1942. 








Sisiman Cove on Bataan. The power plant was 
too small and was exposed—-above ground—to 
enemy attack, and communication wires were 
strung on the surface or so close to the surface 
that they were severed repeatedly by enemy shells 
and bombs. Moreover, contrary to popular re- 
ports, there were no gun galleries cut into the 
solid rock; nearly all of the main battery posi- 
tions were open and exposed- -protected only 
by concrete barbettes or sand bags. 

Malinta Tunnel, which was gouged by a far- 
seeing general through the 400 foot mass of 
Malinta Hill, gave a protected route of access 
from the eastern to the western portions of Cor- 
regidor. A small railroad ran through it. Tunnel 
laterals opening off it, provided protected hos- 
pital space, ammunition stowage, and headquar- 
ters and communications offices. These laterals 
took their names from the activities housed in 
them; viz—the “Ordnance Lateral,” ete. 

There were initially considerable supplies of 
food and of ammunition, but fresh foods were 
very scarce; there was the monotony of same- 
ness about the diet, and there were acute short- 
ages of AA ammunition and large antipersonnel 
mortar shells. 

Corregidor, in other words, was vulnerable and 
the marines knew it. 


ROM 29 December on through the early days 
of January, the Rock was bombed almost con- 
tinuously. Most of the buildings were smashed; 


the island’s little railroad was torn up; Btry 
Smith (12-inch guns, barbette carriage), and 
Btry Way (12-inch mortars) were damaged, and 
several supply dumps damaged or burned. Be- 
tween 7 and 11 January there was a brief lull 
in the bombing attacks—with intermittent raids 
thereafter, but with alarms or raids several times 
a day. The AA gunners did their best, but the 
Japs sometimes flew out of range, and at best 
there were only a few seconds when the guns 
bore. But it was comforting to the defenders’ 
morale to hear the sharp bark of the “sky” guns, 
and occasionally—remarkably often, considering 
the obsolescent guns, ammunition and fire con- 
trol—a Jap bomber plummeted into the Bay, or 
disappeared behind the hills of the mainland, 
trailing smoke. 


In late January, a submarine—one of several 
to run the blockade—brought in 3,000 rounds 
of AA ammunition and took out 20 tons of gold 
and silver—still paradoxically precious in the 
eyes of government, even when men were dying 
and wasting away. 

On the Rock, the marines worked and sweated, 
grew lean and bronzed and tense; at nearly any 
point on the island, there was a bomb crater 
within 25 yards. 

In mid-January, things were not going well 
on Bataan. Much of the food intended for the 
frontline troops never reached them; some of 
it was diverted by undisciplined Filipino QM 
truck drivers (of the Philippine Army) to some 
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of the 60,000 Filipino civilian refugees who 
had taken shelter behind our lines on Bataan. 
The Jap pressure—though not large-scale—was 
constant; there was little sleep; morale was drop- 
ping. That mixed assortment of the I and II 


Corps—Regular Army, National Guardsmen, 
Filipinos—were beginning to understand they 


were cut off, isolated. .. . 

“Where the heil’s the Navy?” 

“What’s the maiter back home?” 

On Bataan, in mid-January, the end was not 
yet, but the men were beginning to see dimly 
the despairing visage of defeat. 

So one of the most controversial orders in 
history was issued: 


Fort Mills, P. I.. 
Jan. 15, 1942. 


Subject: Message from General MacArthur 
To: All Unit Commanders. 


“The following message from Gen Mac- 
Arthur will be read and explained to all 
troops. Every commander is 
charged with personal responsibility for 
the delivery of this message. Each head- 
quarters will follow up to insure reception 


company 


by every company or similar unit. 

“Help is on the way from the United 
States. Thousands of troops and hundreds 
of planes are being dispatched. The exact 
time of arrival of reinforcements is un- 
known as they will have to fight their way 
through Japanese attempts against them. 
It is imperative that our troops hold until 
these reinforcements arrive. 

“‘No further retreat is possible. We 
have more troops in Bataan than the Japa- 
nese have thrown against us; our supplies 
are ample; a determined defense will defeat 
the enemy's attack. 

“It is a question now of courage and 
determination. Men who run will merely 
be destroyed but men who fight will save 
themselves and their country. 

“*T call upon every soldier in Bataan 
to fight in his assigned position, resisting 
every attack. ‘This is the only road to 
salvation. If we fight we will win; if we 
retreat we will be destroyed. 

MacARTHUR™ 
By command of General MacArthur” 


The order briefly raised the hopes of some 
but was an ultimate depressant—since its prom- 
ise of aid could never be kept. Capt John W. 


Clark wrote that “by the middle of January it 
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had become apparent that ours was a holding 
scrap out here, with no hope of reinforcement 
a 

(And soon others saw this was so; even the 
marines on Corregidor felt an ominous sense of 
foreboding. 

On the Rock they scanned the skies and the 
tropic seas to westward, but the only planes they 
saw bore the “fried egg” insignia of Japan upon 
their wings, and the only reinforcements they 
received were the casuals and the stragglers, the 
broken units of Bataan, and the bloody wounded, 
crowding now into the tunnel laterals of Malinta. 


N early February, the Japanese commenced in. 
termittent shelling of Corregidor with 105s 
and later with 150s and 240s emplaced on high 
ground on the Cavite shore. For days, the bom- 
bardments were regular as clock work; the Japs 
took advantage of the rising sun and morning 
haze, so that it was difficult to spot their gun 
positions. The air raids—more sporadic and less 
dangerous than the shelling—halted briefly, and 
when they resumed a gallant but vain attempt 
to increase Corregidor’s antiaircraft effectiveness 
was made by fusing the 670-pound shells of the 
island’s 12-inch mortars with the AA mechanical 
fuze. 

The marines accustomed themselves to the 
new bombardment, but meal hours became more 
irregular, and the shadows deepened across the 
furrowed rocky face of Corregidor and the lined 
faces of its defenders. The work increased—for 
medicos, signal 


ordnance repairmen, 


QOMs. 

“Telephone communications were always out 
after the initial shelling prior to 10 each day.” 
Col Stephen M. Mellnik of the Coast Artillery 
wrote. “Communication sections would repair 
the lines by midnight, and by 10 the following 
day the lines would be out again. . . .” 


corps, 


HE 4th Regiment was no longer the trim, 

spruce outfit that had won the applause of 
thousands along the Shanghai Bund just a few 
short weeks before. Bombing and bombardment 
had etched deep lines in their faces, and their bel- 
lies were never full. The lack of vitamin A in 
their diet gave them night blindness; the sentries 
stumbled in the darkness. The marines slept 
rolled in blankets in their foxholes, shaved when 
they could and many bathed at night by crawling 
through the barbed wire of the beach defenses 
and swimming in the salt, oil-flecked waters 
of the bay. The 2d Platoon of Co A found a 
spring near Cavalry Point, but it was the dry 
season and its waters quickly gave out. 

As the days went by the 4th Marines absorbed 
more and more casuals and stragglers. Filipino 
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mess boys caiied back to active service from the 
Fleet Reserve, some members of the Philippine 
Army Air Corps, bluejackets who had lost their 
ships, and army personnel who had lost their 
batteries——all these were assimilated into the 
beach defenses of Corregidor, and trained by 
the 4th Marines. 

The back-breaking program of strengthening 
the beach defenses with man-made obstacles was 
followed day after day, despite continuous bom- 
bardment. 


Robert F. Jenkins, Jr., now a_ lieutenant 
colonel, then a first lieutenant and CO of the 
2d Platoon ef Co A, recalled those terrible hours 
of endurance in the “hot sultry days” when the 
marines, dispersed thinly at beach defense posi- 
tions, tried to strengthen the defenses of an 
island already doomed. 


“Dummy positions were constructed to trick 
the enemy. We stretched out what little barbed 
wire we had along the rocky beaches,” Col 
Jenkins reported. 

“The beaches were covered with debris and 
oil washed ashore from bombed ships and 
barges in Manila Bay. We found life preservers, 
lumber, pieces of life boats, empty crates, a rot- 
ting piece of a human arm, and, strangely 
enough, several wooden rifles. A partially dam- 
aged barge loaded with cans of corned beef, 
tomatoes and dried fruit drifted ashore. We 
salvaged what we could 
and added to our battalion Old-model 
StOTeS. . . < 

“When we finished our 
thin line of defensive posi- 
tions along the beach, we 
started preparing positions in 
depth. We didn’t have the 
men to man them—yet! They 
were for the men who were 
to come. The help that was 
on the way! 

“As we got more barbed 
wire. we added to our barri- 
cades. We made double 
apron fences from our sin- 
cle ones, but still could have 
used more. 

“We dug tank traps with 
pick and shovel. We took 
care of our tools like pre- 
cious gems. It was almost 
impossible to replace them 
and the ground was rocky 
and rough on them. We 
made Molotov bombs out of 
old bottles filled with a mix- 
ture of oil and gasoline. . 
“There were less sand 
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bags than we needed to build positions. We col- 
lected discarded powder cans of all sizes from 
3-inch to 12-inch ones. These were filled with 
dirt and used in place of sand bags. They were 
not as good but added more protection. 

“On Cavalry Point beach there were the re- 
mains of a large store of gasoline. Jap bombs 
had hit it in one of the early raids and fire 
had destroyed all the gasoline which had been 
stored there in 50-gallon drums. There were 
great heaps of rusty exploded drums. We made 
tank obstacles out of some of these drums, filling 
them with dirt and rock and emplacing them 
on the approaches from the beach. 
the Army had dumped a number of 
small size personnel bombs near B Company’s 
positions. We planned to use these, too, if neces- 
sary. At places where there were high cliffs 
above the narrow, rocky beaches on the south 
shore wooden chutes were constructed so that 
when the bombs slid down the chute they would 
burst on the rocks below. . . .” 

Some of the defense positions had to be 
hacked with bolo knives out of the thick jungle 
vegetation, for Corregidor at the beginning of 
the siege, was densely overgrown. Monkeys who 
pilfered soap and flashlights chattered and swung 
from the long lianas, and there were even a few 
small deer on the island. But they died quickly 
beneath the shells and bombs, and the deer pro- 
vided a welcome addition to a meagre diet. 


A rifle range was built on which to train the 


12-inch coast defense guns were well-situated to 


repel a naval attack, but were little use against land targets. 
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“Gibraltar of the East” as seen from the air over East Point. went on- 


green recruits from other services. A range and 
even rudimentary training in the care of a rifle 
were badly needed, for many of the recruits from 
Corregidor were that in truth. The Filipinos, 
armed with Enfield rifles, used their old training- 
type gas mask cases as musette bags, and they 
had no idea of rifle maintenance. Some of the 
rifles were so clogged with dirt before the 
marines commenced their training program that 
cleaning rods could scarcely be forced through 
the bores. But rifle practice was not to last for 
long. The Japanese shelling became too accurate. 

Reconnaissance patrols familiarized _ the 
Fourth’s officers with every foot of the Rock. 
_During the day many of the officers and non- 
coms carried out their regular duties, and in 
late afternoon and early evening the training 
program—in elementary combat principles- 
was conducted. Some units varied this routine; 
infantry combat tactics by squad, platoon, and 
company were taught in the mornings; foxholes 
were dug in the afternoons; officers’ schools were 
conducted at night. It was a grim schedule. Each 
night the beaches had to be guarded—and always 
there were the shells and the bombs. Enough 
sleep, like food, was a dim memory. 


N Bataan, as the weeks dragged on, the field 

hospitals were full; many of the patients 
mumbled in the grip of the shivering ague and 
the hot delirium of malaria. Dengue and dysen- 
tery were spreading; sleeplessness and hopeless- 
ness and hunger made potential victims of all 
of the Army of Bataan. Sleeplessness was part 
of the Japanese pattern; all night long the tropic 
dark flickered with the lightning of the guns and 
the detonation of the enemy’s heavy mortar 
shells murdered rest. 
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There was little reflection 
of this situation in the pa- 
pers in the States. The offi- 
cial communiques spoke 
vaguely of “heavy Jap 
losses.” The headquarters of 
Gen MacArthur on Corregi- 
dor-—in an announcement 
broaccast throughout _ the 
world—pictured LtGen Ma- 
saharu Homma — then the 
Japanese commander of the 
forces besieging Luzon (who 
was actually executed for war 
crimes after the Japanese de- 
feat four years later) as dy- 
ing under a hari-kari knife, 
“disgraced by his defeats.” 
There was—as the weeks 
no mention in the 
communiques and press re- 
releases of the Marines, and 
when at last a radio from Corregidor casually 
named them, the Navy Department had to as- 
sure the people of the United States that the 
Fourth had been in the Philippines all along, 
and that this belated mention of Marines did 
not mean that the Fleet had broken through the 
Jap blockade and landed reinforcements. So 
widespread was the American illusion that Ba- 
taan and Corregidor were doing pretty well, 
with the Japs on the receiving end, that broad- 
casts from the States—cast in a cheerful mood 
of utter unreality — depressed the morale of 
the beleaguered men of the Philippines who 
heard them. The marines on Corregidor usually 
listened in about 1800 each evening to Station 
KGEI, broadcasting from the West Coast of 
“God’s Country.” This station had a particular- 
ly brash commentator, who flexed his muscles 
for the benefit of the Japanese, 10,000 miles 
away, and one night incautiously defied the 
enemy: 
“IT dare you to bomb Corregidor!” 
The marines’ epithets were unprintable; per- 
haps one old China hand put it best: 
“I wish I had that s. o. b. in my foxhole.” 
To be continued 


7The communique from Bataan on 8 March, 1942, said: 

“From various sources hitherto regarded as reliable Gen- 
eral MacArthur has received persistent reports that Lieut. 
Gen. Masaharu Homma, commander in chief of the Japanese 
forces in the Philippines, committed hara-kiri.*** 

“The funeral rites of the late Japanese commander, the 
reports state, were held on Feb. 26 in Manila *** 

“An interesting and ironic detail of the story is that 
the suicide and funeral rites occurred in the suite at the 
Manila hotel occupied by General MacArthur prior to the 
evacuation of Manila. General MacArthur advises that he 
is continuing his efforts to secure further evidence of the 
truth or falsity of the reports." 

The communique next day, March 9, 1942, said: 

“The new commander in chief of the Japanese forces in 
the Philippines is Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita *** General 
Yamashita succeeds General Homma, who is reported to 
have committed suicide.” 
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The Marines in the Pacific War 


Continued from page 28 


the first can be referred the general information 
that the Imperial Staff had decided: to take the 
Solomons campaign seriously and was commit- 
ting heavy forces there. The groups built round 
Wasp, Saratoga, and Enterprise were accordingly 
held in the area south of the Solomons and 
another carrier group with Hornet at its center 
was dispatched from Pearl! Harbor. The actual 
discovery of the enemy was a piece of luck— 
a long range search plane from Espirutu Santo 
got well off its course 250 miles west and north 
of Guadal and sighted Kawaguchi’s transports 
on the morning of the 23rd without itself being 
seen. 

The Hornet had not yet joined and the Wasp, 
low on both fuel and provision, was on her way 
back to base. Adm Fletcher came dashing north 
and got off a strike against the transports that 
had been seen in the afternoon, the 23rd. It 
missed them; they had changed course westward 
when a Jap sub in the area had reported Ameri- 
can carrier type planes going over. The point 
where the transports had been seen was so far 
westward that the strike missed the Jap fleet 
too. The planes went into Henderson Field, 
where the pilots spent an uncomfortable night 
getting what sleep they could in the seats of their 
machines while a Jap sub shelled the place. 
Fletcher had no doubt whatever that the enemy 
would keep on coming. The fact that he had 
lost track of them represented some trick which 
he could not exactly fathom as yet. Accordingly 
he worked steadily northward through the morn- 
ing of the 24th, but made poor fleet speed be- 
cause the wind was wrong and every time he 
took in or sent out planes he had to turn around 
and so lose mileage. 

About the time the Kawanishi was getting 
off its final report his scouts found the Japs 
in two groups, spread all over the ocean, Sara- 
toga and Enterprise flew off strikes and the 
Marines at Henderson Feld were alerted so their 
dive bombers came out also. The net result was 
the triple air battle known as that of the Eastern 
Solomons. 

Over Guadalcanal the fighters of 223, a very 
hot squadron indeed, crucified the dual attack. 
They lost three planes but they shot down 11 
Zero fighters, five of the Rabaul twin engine 
bombers and five of Ryujyo’s bombing planes, 
and landed on the field hilarious and shouting. 
Capt Marion E. Carl, who had been at Midway, 
was one of them: he remarked that although 
there seemed no difference in the flying of these 
Japs and those, “We got shot up a lot more there 
than we do here.” 

At sea the Jap striking force concentrated on 
Enterprise and she got hit—three times, with 169 
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casualties and was out of action for a while. 
The Japs paid for that attack with 82 planes, 
mostly shot down by our fighters, though the 
battleship North Carolina, covering the carrier, 
knocked down ten or twelve and drove off several 
more which did not dare come through the cur- 
tain of fire she put up. It was the first sugges- 
tion our people had that the Jap pilots were no 
longer as good as those of Coral Sea and Mid- 
way. 

Of our own strikers most of the Enterprise 
planes missed the the Japs altogether under 
clouds. The marines and Saratoga men all found 
targets, but not all the same targets. The Marine 
groups got in on a heavy cruiser and punched 
her hard: the Saratoga men put a 1,000-pounder 
into a battleship and hit Shokaku twice. First 
prize, however, belonged to the Saratoga men 
who found the Ryujyo. They hit her with three 
big bombs and two torpedoes and left her burn- 
ing brightly in the fading light. “She sank al- 
together too quickly,” remarked one of the Japa- 
nese officers later. Moreover their whole fleet 
got very few of its planes back. The big car- 
riers had altered course so violently in getting 
away from our strikes that they could not be 
reached and Ryujyo, which was supposed to 
take in the planes for them, was gone. 

The net result of the battle then was that on 
the evening of 24 August the Ist Fleet found 
itself not only unable to give air cover to Ka- 
waguchi’s transports but even without any for 
itself in the face of several highly functional 
carriers which would certainly come tearing 
north against them next morning. The Admiral 
ordered the whole fleet back to Truk. The trans- 
ports were directed to the Shortland Islands 
under escort of Southeast Area Fleet units, where 
the Kawaguchi Brigade would be transferred to 
smaller craft to enter Guadalcanal in more nor- 
mal fashion. There had reached the Shortlands 
some of the big power barges, with dished-out 
bows for beach work, which had been found 
so useful in China and the Malayan campaign. 
They had the great advantage to be able to 
conceal themselves by day from American aerial 
observation among the deeply-indented shores of 
the Solomons. 


Ill 


EN Kawaguchi’s troubles in getting his troops 

to Guadalcanal were not yet over. All 
during the battle the Kuma group had con- 
tinued its plodding progress in slow transports 
toward the island. Under the peculiar Japanese 
system of war what happens to another com- 
mander in the same area is not allowed to mod- 
ify the obligation of any officer to carry out his 
orders to the letter. It would seem that the 
commodore conducting the Kuma group under 
escort of the cruiser Jintsu and four destroyers, 
never received any orders to turn towards the 
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Shortlands as the rest of the transports had. He 
must have known about the battle—ali the radio 
channels in the Pacific were full of it—but he 
never thought of asking for a change in orders 
either; that would not be Bushido. Therefore 
he kept on; dawn of 25 August found him com- 
ing right along toward the strait between Florida 
and Santa Isabel. The marine planes from 
Guadal, out on the track of the retreating Jap 
fleet stumbled on him there, instantly turned to 
on the little group, beat the be-jesus out of one of 
the transports and got a heavy bomb on Jintsu 
forward. 

Having his biggest ship badly damaged ab- 
solved the Jap commodore from continuing the 
direct line of his orders. He turned the trans- 
ports towards the Shortlands, sent Jintsu back 
to Truk and dropped the destroyer Mutsuki be- 
hind to pick up survivors from the sinking 
troopship. While she was about it a flight of 
B-17s, alerted by the Marines, came over and 
found both ships stationary targets. They hit 
Mutsuki with a whole trainload of bombs and 
down she went. Her skipper, Comdr Hatano, 
was picked up from a raft later, very much dis- 
gusted; his was the first ship sunk by the high 
level bombers in the whole war. “I suppose even 
a B-17 has to hit something sometime,” he said, 
“but why did it have to be me?” 

On the island Gen Vandegrift had not mis- 
interpreted the effort that failed amid all this 
thunder in the skies. It meant that the Japs were 
to make a renewed attempt on his position with 
heavier forces than before. Accordingly on 21 
August, the very first day when he had ait 
cover for the job, he brought the remaining bat- 
talion of the 5th Regiment over from Tulagi 
and installed it as a reserve behind his position 
on the Matanikau. 

On the 27th, as soon as it was clear that the 
fleet operations were at least temporarily over, the 
Ist Bn, 5th Marines, was sent to make a renewed 
landing at Kokumbona and clean out the re- 
maining Japs on that flank by means of a back- 
ward sweep toward the Matanikau. 

It would seem that not over a single destroyer- 
load (150 men) of Col Oka’s command of the 
Kawaguchis had arrived by this time, if that 
many; there may have been no reinforcements 
at all. The battalion got ashore at 0700 and be- 
gan moving eastward about noon. Fifteen hun- 
dred yards along the beach, the leading company 
came under machine gun and mortar fire and 
settled down to a fire fight. At 1500 the battalion 
reported back to Division that they were pinned 
down, requested that they be withdrawn by land- 
ing craft. 

Gen Vandegrift thought this unnecessary, sent 
the regimental commander up to take over the 
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operation. It was too late when he got there so 
the battalion bivouacked for the night and at 
dawn conducted a flanking movement along the 
ridges. Too late; the Japs had decamped, leav- 
ing 20 bodies, and the operation could be count- 
ed a failure. 


HE moon was full during those last days 

of August and the nights brilliant. Maj 
Charles L. Fike, the air officer, made an effort 
to keep one or two planes up to see what the 
enemy was doing on the water. At midnight on 
the 30th one of these planes spotted two cruisers 
and a pair of destroyers down near Taivu Point, 
lying close in and stopped. Mangrum’s dive- 
bombers boiled out to attack them: no contact 
in the dark. Next night there were three destroy- 
ers there; and meanwhile the day patrol planes 
had discovered near the southern tip of Santa 
Isabel and under an admirable system of camou- 
flage, a whole nest of big barges. The planes 
bombed; some of the boats burned but there 
was no fire nor any sign of Japs, nor was there 
any when another batch of boats was found and 
attacked near the same place on 3 September. 
The latter group had some big ones in it, 70- 
footers; it began to become clear that the Japs 
were moving down in this manner by night, 
hiding out during the day. Not very much could 
be done to interrupt them without real naval 
control of the channel. 

It was, then, a question of getting them after 
they landed. Since a patrol had confirmed the 
intimation from the airmen that the main enemy 
concentration was being built up east of the 
airfield that was the place to get them. The 
General had brought over Edson’s Raiders from 
Tulagi. Now he attached what was left of the 
Parachutists to them for a raid on this new 
nest of Japs, but there was a problem about 
transport. Taivu was some 20 miles down the 
coast from our lines, too far for Higgins boats 
if any surprise were to be attained, and besides 
Col Edson wanted the gunnery support that 
APDs could give. But persuading Adm Turner 
to release APDs for a daylight job was not easy 
and this was the reason: 

He had only six of these valuable ships in the 
South Pacific command. On 30 August one of 
them, Colhoun, had just been unloading some 
rations at Lunga when a flight of Jap bombers 
came over. There were only four fighters opera- 
tional at the field that afternoon (there had been 
a heavy air battle in which 18 Japs were shot 
down, but all except these four of our planes 
were so damaged that they could not take off) 
so the Japs had no opposition. Probably they 
did not know this; they ducked into some low- 
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Kawaguchi decided to delay the attack till it could receive the support of all the guns. 


hanging clouds and began to drop bombs in the 
general direction of Colhoun, which got under- 
way. One of the bombs hit her on the stern and 
blew it all apart: then another one got her and 
she sank in a few minutes. Actually it had been 
a lucky hit, a freak of the first order which 
would never again be repeated, but of course 
Turner could not know this at the time. What he 
did know was that Colhoun was gone, and leav- 
ing APDs in the channel during daylight was 
likely to get him nothing more than evidence of 
the increased efficiency of Jap bombers. Even 
at night: 

There had been some _— suspicious-looking 
smokes going up from Savo Island and it seemed 
not impossible the Japs were occupying the 
place, at least with a coast-watcher station 
Some of the officers persuaded Gen Vandegrift 
to send two companies of Raiders over for a 
“reconnaissance in force,” a type of operation 
not much favored either by the General himself 
or by his operations department. (They con- 
sidered a reconnaissance in force either too little 
or too much——the latter if information was de- 
sired, the former if the objective were to strike 
a blow.) The result bore out their dislike; the 
smokes came from the cook-fires of apologetic 
natives who offered to do their cooking at 1100 
in the morning to avoid future misunder- 
standings. 

But after the Raiders had been brought home, 
two more of the APDs, Gregory and Little, were 
left in the channel on the night of September 4. 
They took up patrol stations off Lunga Point. 


\bout O100 they heard a crash of guns to the 
eastward, and pips developed from that direction 
on their radar screens. At almost the same 
moment the pilot of a night-prowling PBY had 
the brilliant thought that there must be a Jap 
submarine out there. He dropped a row of five 
flares, which admirably silhouetted the two little 
APDs for the Jap cruiser Yubari and a pair of 
heavy enemy destroyers which, having just 
landed some men near Taivu, came tearing past 
at 25 knots, searchlights on our unfortunate 
ships and every gun bearing. Both APDs were 
sunk in less than ten minutes and there were few 
survivors, since the Japs machine-gunned the 
men in the water. 

This could be counted a failure in scouting 
(at Savo), or in liaison (the PBY man should 
have known). or just in the brain of the PBY 
man. The point that Adm Turner saw was that 
two more APDs were gone, and when Gen 
Vandegrift wanted to use the rest for channel 
operations, the naval man was inclined to balk. 
There was an argument, which Gen Vandegrift 
won as for the use of the APDs, but with the 
specification that they were to be employed for 
a single day and under careful air cover, so that 
instead of an encirclement, the expedition was 
set up as a straight raid, with a landing beyond 
the easternmost point the Japs were known to 
occupy. It went in at dawn on 8 September, 
with the APDs firing on Tasimboko Village and 
the handful of Army P-40s giving close support, 
a job for which these planes had shown them- 
selves peculiarly adapted. Col Edson’s men 
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reached the beach without opposition and 
worked westward along the shore till they came 
to a stream, the Kema, which spreads out into a 
marshy lagoon parallel to the beach. Here were 
Japs; they began shooting inaccurately from 
some field guns but a private in Co B put a 
stop to that by picking off the whole crew of the 
most annoying piece with his rifle. 

Meanwhile another company had_ worked 
through the jungle to the south of Tasimboko 
Village. Just before noon the Raiders closed on 
the place in a rush from both directions, chased 
the remaining Japs into the jungle and killed 
those who delayed in getting away, to the num- 
ber of 25. The place turned out to be an artil- 
lery depot and supply dump—ammunition, food, 
medical supplies and equipment for a whole 
brigade; flame throwers, land mines, anti- 
aircraft guns and a whole battery of artillery. 
Edson’s men blew up and burned everything and 
got away with only two casualties, after one of 
the most brilliant little operations of the war. 

It had an effect too. “It is maddening,” 
wrote one of the Japs in his diary, “to be the 
recipients of these insulting attacks by American 
forces.” Another: “Oh! All this is terrifying; 
I am surprised.” Gen Kawaguchi set it down 
that our troops had occupied Tasimboko and 
angrily redrew his plan of attack to allow for the 
loss of the battery Edson’s men had blown up. It 
had been intended that his three attacks should 
be simultaneous with the artillery covering all 
at once. Now the attack of the battalion behind 
the Tenaru was to be delayed till it could receive 
the support of all the guns, which by this time 
would have blasted a path through the American 
defenses south of the airfield. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the general that he had lost 
the secrecy which was so much of an element in 
his original plan, but if it had it would never 
have done to admit it since other elements of the 
Imperial Forces were already involved. Adm 
Mikawa’s cruisers with a pair of destroyers ran 
into the lagoon and shelled the American lines. 
The 25th Air Flotilla had now been built up by 
the planes originally intended for the 3rd Fleet 
and both on the 11th and 12th it was possible 
to send down as many as 26 bombers with the 
elaborate cover of 30 Zeroes. They reported 
they had done great damage to the American 
positions. 


HE stepping up of air operations, the nightly 

visits of Japane-e ships, the fact that patrols 
to the east now almost invariably clashed with 
the enemy—all pointed in one direction, an im- 
minent attack. Edson’s raid had confirmed the 
reports of native scouts (not quite believed at 
the time) that there were three or four thousand 
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of the enemy prowling around back there in the 
jungle. 

Gen Vandegrift believed he could hold 
against that many but he was far from happy 
about his position as a whole. The aerial side 
was the worst; there was a continual drain of 
casualties from the bombings and on 2 Septem- 
ber a plane was hit on the field and blew up with 
a bad fire and some of the ammunition dumps 
exploding. Our fighters were getting a steady 
average of five to one but the Japs always seemed 
to have another five and by the 11th the fighter 
strength of the field was practically zero. 

The situation to troops was not very good 
either. In the last couple of weeks there had 
been an outbreak of malaria that alarmed the 
medical officers; they had 48 hospitalized cases 
and among the men untouched by the disease 
was a good deal of tropical diarrhea, traceable 
as much as anything else to fatigue. There were 
not men enough to hold the lines in any case. 
Thanks to the APDs and air cover which al- 
lowed a thin trickle of supply ships to get in 
(seven during the first month) the men were 
eating again and ammunition stocks were ade- 
quate, but it had seldom been possible to get all 
the loads off ships before they had to pull out 
again, so equipment remained short. What was 
needed was a good big convoy with reinforce- 
ments and everything else implied in that word. 
Gen Vandegrift kept the communications chan- 
nels hot asking for it—-but most especially for 
planes, at once. 

By the night of the 12th that convoy was al- 
ready on the tide. Adm Turner had made extra- 
ordinary efforts to assemble shipping (his major 
shortage) and had persuaded Ghormley that the 
7th Marine Regiment could defend Samoa far 
more effectively up on the shores of Guadalcanal 
than where it stood. Now it was aboard and 
moving up, the carriers Wasp and Hornet seeing 
it in. Vandegrift’s appeal of the 11th for planes 
caused a change; next morning the carriers left 
their intended course and stood up toward the 
southern shore of the island with 20 fresh 
Marine fighters aboard. 

By that same date the General had made his 
arrangements to meet the coming storm. The 
eastern flank position along the Tenaru was 
strengthened and carried inward from the river’s 
bank. Next to its termination there was a tall 
nameless ridge where the Raider battalion 
established and dug into what was more a chain 
of foxholes than a formal position. At the right 
rear of this the Pioneers organized a position 
down to the Lunga; but beyond that stream 
Grassy Knoll still dominated the whole land- 
scape and there were not enough men to cover it. 
An attack there would have to be dealt with by 
a counter stroke from division reserve. 

To be continued 
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ITH THE FINAL, complete and utter de- 

feat of the Axis powers by the armed 
might of the Allies we should now coolly calmly, 
without prejudice, and without bias examine the 
team which accomplished this victory. 

The subject to be examined and discussed is 
the often maligned problem of air-ground organ- 
ization and command. Before discussing the 
problem, we must accept certain principles as 
self-evident truths. 

1. The mission of land power is to close with 
and destroy the enemy on the ground, to occupy 
the enemy nation, and to impose the terms of 
the peace upon the defeated peoples. 

2. The mission of air power is to close with 
and destroy the enemy in the air, to destroy the 
enemy's economic ability and will to fight, to 
support by fire power the ground and naval 
forces, and to provide air transportation for 
ground forces. 

3. The mission of naval power is to close with 
and destroy the enemy on the sea, to transport 
ground and air forces by sea, and to support by 
fire power, within the range of naval guns, the 
ground forces. 

If we accept the above three missions as cor- 
rect we must then discard paragraph 1 of FM 
100-20 dated 21 July 1943. This paragraph 
states: “Land Power and Air Power are co- 
equal and interdependent forces: neither is an 
auxiliary of the other.” Actually all forms of 
power are auxiliary to other forms of power, 
none is supreme or complete within itself. 

Military power, whether developed by naval. 
ground, or air forces, is personified by fire 
power. Fire power developed through the use 
of explosive energy or more recently the use of 
atomic energy, has the ultimate purpose of 
facilitating the advance of the infantry, or foot 
soldier, to and into the enemies’ home country. 
All means of developing fire power must be co- 
ordinated and integrated so as to accomplish 
this end. 

During the recent war, this coordination and 
integration was achieved through a system of 
negotiation between co-equal air and ground 
commanders. In case of a breakdown in the 
negotiations the problem had to be presented to 
the theater commander for decision. In so far 
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as is known, recourse to the theater commander 
was seldom, if ever, necessary. It is believed that 
this was true because of the full understanding 
by ground commanders of the proper use of air 
power, and, in those few instances of dispute, 
the ground commander accepted the air com- 
mander’s decision rather than upset the fighting 
team by bickering over rather minor and un- 
essential points. In other words, negotiation was 
made to work because of the burning desire of 
all parties to reach one end, the defeat of the 
enemy. 

Now that the necessity for cooperation has 
been removed the Air Forces and Ground 
Forces are once again pulling apart. Air Forces 
are separated from Ground Forces, each is 
located on his own field or camp, command is 
centralized only in the War Department, and the 
bitter argument of “who won the war” is be- 
ginning to be heard. The ground soldier is 
criticizing the sloppy undisciplined air man and 
the pilot looks down his nose at that poor throw- 
back to an ancient age, the ground soldier. Such 
a condition must not be permitted to develop. 
Command and organization must be so _inte- 
grated that we have only one team which trains 
and fights as one. We cannot expect two teams 
which, in peace, bicker and squabble with each 
other suddenly to become one in the face of the 
enemy. A sneering attitude of one service for 
another cannot be tolerated. 

Joint air-ground coordination has been 
likened to marriage. Certainly the coordination 
and cooperation of a married couple cannot be 
increased or extended by a divorce. How can 
we then expect a better air-ground team through 
separation of air and ground forces? The answer 
lies in strengthening the present marriage and 
not in divorce. 

“Nothing is more important in war than 
unity of command.” Napoleon, Maxim 46. 

“Infantry, cavalry, and artillery cannot do 
without one another. They should therefore be 
quartered so as to give mutual aid in case of 
surprise.” Napoleon, Maxim 47. 

If to the infantry, cavalry, and artillery of 
Maxim 47 we add “and air forces” we will have 
brought the maxim up to date. It is on the firm 
foundation of the above two maxims that the 
following organization and chain of command 


is based. 
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The author does not intend to delve into Navy 
organization other than to say that the need for 
naval air and marine units is believed self- 
evident. Naval air includes not only all carrier 
and shipborne aircraft, but such units of land 
based aircraft as are necessary to carry out the 
assigned naval mission. 

In connection with Chart 1, the following 
should be noted. Ground, service, and air force 
units may be assigned to any command or major 
unit of any of the three forces. For instances: 
engineer battalions may be assigned to air or 
ground units, tactical air forces may be assigned 
to Army groups, antiaircraft artillery may be 
assigned to the air defense command. Overseas 
commands would be organized in a manner simi- 
lar to that shown above for the War Depart- 
ment. A theater commander would be designated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with command of all 
Army and Navy elements assigned to the theater. 

Note in Chart 2 that the tactical air force is 
an organic part of the Army group. The engi- 
neer command is responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of all air fields used by air 
units, except liaison squadrons, within the Army 
group. 

In connection with Chart 3 the following 
points are to be noted: 

1. The tactical air command is assigned to the 
Army. 

2. A liaison reconnaissance squadron is as- 
signed to each corps. This squadron, equipped 
with light aircraft furnished liaison planes for 
use within the corps and is capable of perform- 
ing close-in detailed reconnaissance. The corps 
engineer is responsible for preparation and 
maintenance of the fields for this squadron. 

3. The tactical air command will maintain 
with each corps and division of the Army an air 
liaison officer. 

4. In addition to providing the tactical con- 
trol center and the necessary forward director 
posts (normally one per corps), the tactical con- 
trol group will provide one forward control 
team with each corps headquarters and infantry 
division, and four forward control teams with 
each armored division of the Army. 

5. The Army headquarters will provide 
ground liaison officers at each group of fighter 
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aviation, each squadron and group of recon- 
naissance aviation and with the tactical control 
center and each forward director post of the 
tactical air command. 

Let us now look back and see if we have 
violated the maxims on which the organization 
was based. We must assume that the Army 
group would establish the tactical air force head- 
quarters with its own headquarters and that the 
(Army commander would keep the tactical air 
command with his headquarters. 

Unity of command has been established 
throughout. Each commander has the forces 
necessary to carry out his mission. Considering 
the employment of fire power, we can now truth- 
fully say: 

1. The division commander influences the bat- 
tle through the fire power of the division artil- 
lery. 

2. The corps commander influences the bat- 
tle through the fire power of the corps artillery. 

3. The army commander influences the battle 
through the fire power of the tactical air com- 
mand. 

1. The army group commander influences the 
battle through the fire power of the tactical air 
Jorce. 

5. The commander-in-chief (or theater com- 
mander) influences the battle through the fire 
power of strategic air forces. 

The only major change from the present or- 
ganization is the subordination of the tactical 
air force to the Army group and of the tactical 
air command to the Army. This will of course, 
immediately raise the question of flexibility of 
air power. Actually a review of the organiza- 
tion reveals that flexibility of air power remains 
the same. Instead of ‘the tactical air force com- 
mander issuing orders to the tactical air com- 
mand commander, the Army group commander 
issues the orders to the Army commander. Staff 
contact is maintained between the air com- 
manders in the same manner as now used be- 
tween corps and division artillery commanders. 

If we accept the above organization as proper 
we must then change paragraph 3 of FM 100-20 
dated 21 July 1943. This paragraph states: 

“Command of Air Power: The inherent flexi- 
bility of air power is its greatest asset. This 
flexibility make it possible to employ the whole 
weight of the available air power against selected 
areas in turn; such concentrated use of the air 
striking force is a battle winning factor of the 
first importance. Control of available air power 
must be centralized and command must be exer- 
cised through the air force commander if this 
inherent flexibility and ability to deliver a deci- 
sive blow are to be fully exploited. Therefore. 
the command of air and ground forces in a 
theater of operations will be vested in the 
superior commander charged with the tactical 
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superior commander charged with the actual 
conduct of operations in the theater, who will 
exercise command of air forces through the air 
force commander and command of ground 


be qualified to command any unit, not a general 
officers’s command, or to function as a staff 
officer on any staff. 

The Armed Forces War College would be the 


forces through the ground force commander. senior educational institution of the armed 
The superior commander will not attach army forces. It should be conducted by the Joint 


air forces to units of the ground forces under 
his command except when such ground force 
units are operating independently or are isolated 
by distance or lack of communications.” 

Air forces and ground forces each conduct 
their own branch and These 
schools should be basic and cover all phases of 
the branch or service concerned and include in- 
doctrination instruction on all associated arms. 
Selected officers would be sent to the Command 
and Staff College of the War Department. After 
graduation from this school the officers should 


service schools. 


Chiefs of Staff. The student body would be com- 
posed of selected Army and Navy officers. The 
graduates of this college would be assigned to 
the General Staff Corps. From the General Staff 
Corps would be selected the general officers and 
admirals and the staff officers for joint Army- 
Navy staffs. 

An understanding of the air man’s difficulty is 
best realized by flying. When every general 
officer and every regimental and battalion com- 
mander has sprouted wings, then we will no 
longer have an air-ground problem. * 
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Gazette Bookshop 














Now Is The Time To Do Some Reading... > 


With those cold winter months ahead, you will be wanting to stay in 
a little more often. There could hardly be a better time for catching up on 
the reading that you have been missing. Stories of the past war and books 
of military importance are waiting for you on the shelves of the Marine 
Corps GazeTre Bookshop. 

Take this opportunity to order the books that you want with the handy 
order blank furnished below. Remember that the bookshop is being oper- 
ated for your convenience and we are here to get the books that interest you. 

If you are a member of the Marine Corps Association these books will 


be sent to you at a 10 per cent discount. 
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3 GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
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. MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, P. O. 106, QUANTICO, VA. 

7 Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 5 

e 2 

. Enclosed is $ for the following order of books: No C.O.D.’s * 
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How Many Of These Books Do You Have? 


PY r a ‘ 
--.- AND A FEW MARINES »y Col 
John W. Thomason, Jr. . . . legendary stories of the “Old Corps” written 
in virile, gallant style by the finest Marine writer that ever lived. Illustrated 


with his own dynamic sketches. $3.00 


i nf COM. Va ON VA LOR by six Marine combat 


correspondents . . . the separate histories of each of the six Marine divisions 
written by men who fought with the divisions about which they write. $3.00 


TARAWA ON TO WESTWARD 


both by Robert Sherrod 


... the epic of bloody Betio told . . . taking up the chronicle of 
by the crack Time and Life cor- the Marines’ march westward 
respondent. Its graphic descrip- after Tarawa, Sherrod gives an 
tion of the 2d Division’s fight is eye-witness accounting of the key 
recognized as some of the war’s battles of Saipan, Iwo Jima, and 
best reporting. $2.00 the landing on Okinawa. $3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH by Capt George P. Hunt 


. a company commander relates the grim experiences of Co K, Ist 
Marines, and its fight to hold the flank of Peleliu beachhead. Illustrated 
with sketches by the author. $2.00 


BOOT by Cpl Gilbert P. Bailey . . . the straight scoop on the making 
of a marine, written the way you lived it. Chuckle, laugh, groan and moan 


over every page and photograph. $2.50 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 62 
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Your Bookshelf Should Have Them All 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II \, 


Dr Francis Trevelyan Miller... a great, 965 page compilation of history 
and photographs made possible by the work of 200 editors in 30 companies, 


complete with official records and maps. $5.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 'y Richard Tresaskis 


... the book that set the standard for war reporting is back in print, a day by 
day record of that first desperate campaign. $2.50 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL 1, Set Alvin M. Josephy, Jr... . a 
combat correspondent gives the foxhole view of the 3d Marine Division’s 


operations on Guam and Iwo. $3.00 


BETIO BE. i CHHE. i D by four Marine combat cor- 


respondents ... the proud history of the 2d Marine Division’s struggle for 


Tarawa told well by men who were there, illustrated with 72 photographs. 


$2.50 


PVE GOT MINK by Capt Richard Hubler . . . the 


hair-raising adventure story of three marines on a daring mission on a 


Jap-held island; fiction, but accurate detail. $2.50 


VrnmYy y "mY _” 2 » . . 
LAST CHAPTER by Ernie Pyle... the final work of 
the GI’s greatest and best loved correspondent. It is Pyle’s story of what 
he saw in the Pacific theatre from the time he sailed until his luck ran out. 


$2.50 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 62 





























c Why Your Help Is Needed 
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Dvurinc the last few months the Gazette has been faced with many 
trying problems. Personnel reductions, paper shortages, printing and trucking strikes, and 
acquiring new addresses on subscribers returning to civilian life have all conspired to put a 
squeeze on our limited resources and tight production schedule. Hard felt as these problems 
are, they hardly bear comparison to one of the biggest bugaboos in the magazine publishing 
business today—that of withstanding increasing production cost without sacrificing editorial 
quality and appearance. Most of the large publishers, not desiring to jeopardize their reputa- 
tion and established appeal, have been forced to increase their subscription and single copy 
sales price. Cthers, have resorted to reducing their publications in size and contents rather 
than increasing their subscription fees. The Gazette by exercising every possible economy 
without noticeably depreciating the quality and appearance of the book has thus far had to 
do neither. How much longer we can continue to hold our ground is dependent, in great 
measure, on the assistance you are willing to render the magazine and the Association in 


the following plan. 


At PRESENT only about 25 per cent of our regular officers are GazeTTE 
subscribers. Of the remaining 75 per cent, a great majority would probably become subscribers 
if properly approached and encouraged to do so. That’s why we are asking you, as one of 
our loyal members and subscribers, to lend a hand in our efforts to encourage greater member- 
ship in the Marine Corps Association and greater reader interest in the Gazette. More 
specifically, here’s how you can help. Merely cut out the subscription blank below and give 
it to a fellow officer who is not a subscriber and member and urge him to take action now. 
The fact that the Gazette is the only publication designed solely to provide for his profes- 
sonal advancement and edification should convince him of its worth and its inclusion 


on his “must” list of professional publications. 


REMEMBER, the assistance you are willing to give this plan will in large 
measure determine our ability to continue the GazeTTE on its present level without resorting 
to a higher subscription and single copy sales price. This is WHY YOUR HELP IS 
NEEDED and now! 


THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
official organ of the Marine Corps Association 
Box 106, Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Virginia 


Gir r lease enter my name Tor a one vear subscript! 


C 
AZET Tf Ya\ enrol! me as a member of the Marine e 


V 


Paniticarevieln rain 


Check one: 
[] | enclose $3.00 , 
[] Bill me later 
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Mistorically Speaking ... 


Capt Jinks Horse Marines 


"| am Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines 
| give my horse good corn and beans 
Of course it is quite beyond my means 


tk 


Though | am a Captain in the Army. 


*From the 1863 song hit, “Ellet's Horse Marines." 


























